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FRIDAY. MAY 17, 1991 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
m. . Bronx, NY. 

itie subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:10 a.m. in the 
auditorium of Argus Community, Inc., 760 East l(50th Street 
Bronx, New York. Hon. Major R. Owens [Chairman] presiding 
Members present: Representatives Owens. Serrano and Ballenger 

R«.h i^'^'^" ■ S^"^^"' Laurence Peters. Allan Lovesee, 

Rachael Lewis and Kathy Gillespie. 

Chairman Owens. The hearing of the Subcommittee on Select 
Lducation is now in session. 

I yield for an opening statement to our host Mr. Serrano 
evJi'thoThTn 'r.h^^l.y""'. Mr. Chairman. First. Mr. Chairman, 
fv iM^ o^^' '"^J-'^^ ^^^^^ ^^'•y diffi'^^lt and definite^ 

iy sad, It IS sti!l very exciting to have a committee, a subcommittee 

tha^^ Mr n.U this hearing, so I thank you and I certainly 

Ballenger for this opportunity. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for providing my South 
IhTch h'^M^"";!?^ opportunity to%articipate in^ headng 

HrSc K we ever have imagined decades ago the degree to which 
drugs have taken over our streets and intruded into the very core 
of our communities and our families? 

a^^^chilTrP^n" '^-^t^''' reflecting drug use among school- 

npr/il^ f ^""^ ' • ''."^'/^ '^"'^ °^ horror that one learns that 
^.-i percent of Americas high school students admit having used 
s'^Tmrof ;f^'^":^-hile in elementary school, and 'worst 
some Id OOO of these students said they had used cocaine, PCP 
heroin barbiturates and tranquilizers in elementary grades 
not n . certainly dramatize the issue, but in truth, we do 

n^L «^^^"ty of this epidemic. All we 

^ ■ ul ^° A wi"dow.s. In all too many inner-cUy 

neighborhoods, drug dealers have taken over our streets, and with 
the drugs have come crime and violence. 

And the saddest, most devastating consequence of this is that so 
many of our youth in seeking to escape their bleak environment 

(1) 
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and an economic recession with its high unemployment, have 
found a rationalization for both using and selling drugs. 

Our schools, once considered sanctuaries for socialization and 
academic achievement, have become havens for many peddlers. 
Drugs in school not only disrupt the life of those who abuse them, 
they distract their classmates. And students who fall behind in 
their studies require more personalized attention in an already 
overburdened school system. And teachers are asked to assume the 
added responsibility of counseling our children on problems related 

to drug abuse. • . j 

Our children observe their role models, athletes, musicians and 
other public figures involved with drugs and tragically, often their 
own family members, and they get the message that drugs are ac- 
ceptable. Then, as an economic proposition, selling or even running 
drugs is perceived, unfortunately, as a high return on little invest- 
ment. , . 1 1 • 

Are we, in effect, encouraging our youth to get involved in the 
drug market because we cannot provide them with an education 
that assures acceptable alternatives? I certainly hope not. If that 
proves to be the case, we shall be responsible for having lost an 
entire generation of our children. 

That brings us to the important subject of today s hearing. Edu- 
cation should not be a continuing target of cuts at any level of gov- 
ernment, especially in today's climate. Hearings such as this pro- 
vide us the opportunity to listen to those who suffer the effects of 
such cuts. That information is vital for the development of legisla- 
tion to create, maintain or expand effective programs. 

Concerning drug abuse education specifically, in this competitive 
economy with an increasing demand for high tech skills on one 
hand and the work force strained with a rising rate of school drop- 
outs and illiteracy on the other, effective drug education in schools 
is an absolute priority. r r x j 

With us today we have many people who will be directly attected 
by the legislation resulting from this hearing. We welcome them 
and their interest in this vital issue. I join the chairman in express- 
ing our appreciation to each of the witnesses who will be giving us 
the benefit of their testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Jose E. Serrano toIlows:J 

Statkmkni" ok Hon. Josf: E. Skhkano. a HupRfrisKNTATivK in Concukss kuom thk 

Statk of Nkw Youk 

Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank you for providing my South Bronx comniuni- 
ty the opportunity to participate in a hearing which holds within its ambit, issues 
critical to the future of ho many of our youth. , , . u i 

Could we ever have imagined, decades ago, the de^^ree to which dru^s nave taken 
over our streets and intruded into the very core of our communities and our fami- 

*^We have all read the sUitistics reflecting drug use amcmg schmil-aged children. It 
is with a sense of horror that one learns that 2 :\ |M»rcent of America s high «^'h(K) 
students admit having used marijuana and inhalants while in elementary school 
And worse, some \:\Sm of these students said they had used cocaine. FCF, herom. 
barbiturates and tranquilizers in elementary grades! 

Such statistics certainly dramaii/e the issue but in truth, we do not need them to 
appreciate the severitv of this epidemic. All we need do is look out our windows m 
all too many inner city neighborhoods. Drug dealers have taken over our streets, 
and with the drugs have come crime and violence. 

f) 
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And the saddest, moat devastating consequence of this is that so nianv of our 
I ^^"""K <^scape their bleak environment and an economic recession with 

druKs ""*'"P'°y'"^"^' ^'"v^ f"""'' " rationahzution for both using and selling 

Our schools, once considered sanctuaries foi" socialization and academic achieve- 
S:.f fu^ become havens for many peddlers. Drugs in school not only disrupt the 
Uves of those who abuse them; they distract their classmates. And students who fall 
aJITa 'u 1 f "'''^ require more personalized attention in an already overbur- 
dened school system. And teachere are asked to assume the added responsibility of 
counseling our children on problems relating to drug abuse 

Our children observe their role models-athletes, musicians and other public fig- 
!h!v7?7u "^'^^ rfrugs, and, tragically, often their own family members; and 
^^'^ "''^^^r that drugs are acceptable. Then, as an economic proposition, 
investmenr*"" '""""'"^^ " ""'""'•tunately, as a high return on little 

Are we in effect encouraging our youth to get involved in the drug market be- 
Uves? '^'^ ^ "^'^^ 'hat assures acceptable alterna- 

r.} h!!! i"'"'r^' ""^ Because if that proves to be the case, we shall be responsible 
for having lodt an entire generation of our children. 

n„^?f ^^"^ ^" important subjects of todays hearing. p:<lucation should 

, nLnt«%7 ""'"'^ ^Y*^*"^ "[ '"^'' °1' government, especially in today's 

sXr t J r"'-'^"' this provide us .he opportunity to li.sten to those who 

Sntin ♦ f ^""^ '^^'. '-.formation is vital for the development of 

legislation to create, maintain or expand effective programs 

Concerning drug abuse education specifically-and in this competitive econoniv 
with an increasing demand for high tech skills on one hand and the work force 
strained with a rising rate of schwil dropouts and illiteracy on the other-effective 
druK education in schools is an absolute first priority enectivt 

.in^'! . .?u ^■•^ h"^'^ "i«"y PVPP'^ ^ho will bt' directlv affected by the legisla- 

lon resulting Iron, this hearing. We welcome them and their interest in this vital 
nesse^ v.!hn Ji?i'"K^ C hairnian in expres.sing our appreciation to each of the wit- 
nesses who will be giving us the benefit of their testimony. Thank >ou, Mr. Chair- 
Chairman Owens. Thank you, Mr. Serrano. 
I yield to Mr. Ballenger an opening statement. 
Mr. Ballenger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

• •'V^f u ^° "^v^i* been in the South Bronx before 

in my iite, that to see this Center and recognize what goes on here 
and havmg been educated by the head of this organization, I'd like 
to say thanks to the people in the Federal Government. We're actu- 

n l^^'''^ 1°T. '"""'^y "^'^""^y ^"^ « Kood job here and I 

commend you highly. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for inviting me to New York 
to discuss the vei-y important issue of drug education. Although 
we re discussing this issue today in an urban setting, I represent a 
much more rural d- rict and attest to the fact that the problem of 
drug abuse affects every community of every type in our country 

I II keep my remarks brief as we have some excellent witnesses 
Detore us today and I m anxious to hear their perspectives on what 
they are doing and what works and what doesn't work in terms of 
drug education. 

As the problem of drug abuse continues to plague our Nation 
many have come to believe that one of the ways to turn the corner 
mt'ssage across that using drugs is not a solution to 
any problem, may be through education. 

If we want to have drug free schools and communities we have to 
develop strategies to communicate to our young people the health 
risk, the legal consequences, and the social cost that drug use will 
nave on their lives. 
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This communication and education is about what the school and 
community-based programs we will hear about today are trying to 
achieve. Many of us have seen the statistics indicating that casual 
drug use among youth is on the decline and many also believe that 
the drug education programs are contributing to that decline. 

What we don't have is a good handle on what types of drug edu- 
cation programs work and what strategies are effective. Hopefully, 
we will hear more today on some of the lessons we have learned m 
the last few years since drug education has become an important 
part of the curriculum of every school both urban and rural. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you, Mr. Ballenger. 

Drug abuse has turned our streets into battle zones vvhere law- 
lessness and random violence lock families into a situation of des- 
peration and despair from which thev cannot escape. Although the 
war on drugs may have reduced middle class drug use, it has had 
minimal impact on the inner-cities. Unfortunately, this violence 
has spread to the schools as well. 

It is imperative that we continue to pursue more innovative ap- 
proaches which involve the entire community of parents, schools, 
teachers and students. Not only do young people spend the greater 
part of the day in school settings, but their behavior is also greatly 
influenced by the schools. 

Therefore, schools can play a major role in the national preven- 
tion efforts by presenting accurate information about drugs and by 
developing and enforcing firm, consistent policies that discourage 
the use and the sale of drugs. 

The Nation faces an unprecedented assault by new drugs as well 
as drugs that are significantly more powerful than those available 
10-15 years ago. Yet, less than 30 percent of the $10 billion Federal 
budget for drug control activity really goes toward demand reduc- 
tion, drug prevention and drug treatment. 

Symptomatic of our shortsightedness in the area of prevention is 
the fact that we have overlooked the National Diffusion Network 
as a vehicle to replicate effective drug abuse prevention education 
programs. Because of a decision in 1982 that drug education pre- 
vention was inappropriate for schools, only a handful of drug edu- 
cation prevention programs are in the National Diffusion Net- 
work s panoply. 

Unfortunately, necessary research and evaluation to determine 
the most effective approaches to drug abuse education ha\9 never 
been undertaken. The General Accounting Office reported in No- 
vember 1990 that, *'Very little is known about the effectiveness of 
the various drug education programs or the curricula, and past 
evaluations have been of limited usefulness.*' 

Among the many missed opportunities has been a serious investi- 
gation into the value of community-based approaches. Last year I 
requested that the General Accounting Office fill the gap in our 
knowledge concerning the value of comprehensive drug abuse edu- 
cation programs that provide after school activities for at-risk 
youth. 

During today's hearing, a General Accounting Office representa- 
tive will present preliminary findings of a study which will be re- 
leased later this year. Other witnesses will provide varied perspec- 
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tives on the effectiveness of drug abuse education prevention ef- 
forts. 

We are also honored to welcome Dr. Joseph Fernandez who will 
testify later this morning or perhaps this afternoon. Dr. Fernandez 
will testify not only on drug abuse prevention programs but on 
general educational improvement activities in the City of New 
York. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Major R. Owens follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Majok R. Owens, a Representative in C^ongkess from the 

State of New York 

DruK abuse has turned our streets into battle zones where lawlessness and 
random violence l(K*k families into a situation of desperation and despair from 
which they cannot escape. Although the war on drugs may have reduced middle- 
class drug use, it has had minimal impact on the inner-cities, particularly if we con- 
sider the escalating tide of urban drug-related violence. Unfortunately, this violence 
has spread to the .schools as well. 

It is imperative that we continue to pursue more innovative approaches which in- 
volve the entire community of parents, schools, teachers, and students. Not only do 
young people spend the greater part of the dav in school settings, their behavior is 
greatly influenced by the schools. Therefore, schools can play a major role in the 
national prevention efforts by presenting accurate information about drugs and by 
developing and enforcing firm, consistent policies that discourage their use and sale. 

The Nation faces an unprecedented assault by new drugs as well as drugs that 
are significantly more powerful than those available 10 to 15 years ago Yet. less 
than MO percent of the $10 billion Federal budget for drug control activities goes 
toward demand reduction— drug prevention and drug treatment. Symptomatic of 
our shortsightedness in the area of prevention is the fact that we have overlooked 
the National Diffusion Network (NDN) as a vehicle to replicate effective drug abuse 
prevention education programs. Because of a decision in 1!W2 that drug education 
prevention was "inappropriate" for schools, only a handful of drug education pre- 
vention programs are in the National Diffusion Network's panoply. 

Unfortunately, necessary research and evaluation to determine* the most effective 
approaches to drug abuse tnlucation have never been undertaken. The Oeneral Ac- 
counting Office (CfAO) reported in November VM) that "Very little is known about 
the effectiveness of the various drug education programs or the curricula , , , and 
past evaluations have been of limited ust*fulness." 

Among the many misled opportunities has been a serious inve.stigation into the 
value of community-based approaches. Last year. I requested that the Oeneral Ac- 
counting Office fill the gap in our knowledge concerning the value of comprehensive 
drug abuse education programs that provide after school activities for at-risk youth. 

During today s hearing. a(;AO representative will present preliminarv findings of 
a study which will bv released later this vear. Other witnesses will provide varied 
pers|H»ctives on the effectiveness of drug abuse education prevention efforts. We are 
also honored to welcome Dr. Joseph Fernandez. Chancellor of New York City public 
schools, and other local educators appt»aring before us today. 

C'hairnian Owens. We will begin with an impressive list of wit- 
nesses for Panel I. Before I take that step, again Td like to thank 
our host today. Mr. Jose Serrano. Hosting this hearing is very sig- 
nificant because not only is Mr, Serrano the representative for this 
congressional district, but he s also the former chairman of the 
New York State Assembly Education Committee, and still exercises 
some power and influence in that area. 

Chairman Owens. We're going to begin with a panel of the fol- 
lowing persons: Mr. Robert York, Acting Director for Program 
Evaluation in Human Services Areas of the General Accounting 
Office; Mr. Ozelious J. Clement, Director of Jackie Robinson Center 
for Physical Culture located in my district in Brooklyn— Mr. Clem 
ent didn't arrive yet but when he arrives weMl add him to the 
panel— Mr. Vincent Giordano, Director of Office of Substance 




Abuse Prevention, New York City Public Schools; Mr. D. Max 
McConkey, Director of Network, Inc. from Andover, Massachusetts; 
Dr. Thomas Connelly, Coordinator of the Special Counseling Pro- 
grams of Wappingers Central School District in Wappingers Falls, 
New York; Mr. Gerald Edwards, Director of the North East Region- 
al Center for Drug-Free Schools and Communities in Sayville, New 
York. 

Gentlemen, welcome. We'll begin with Mr. Robert York from the 
General Accounting Office. 

STATEMENTS OF ROBERT YORK, ACTINd DIRECTOR FOR PRO- 
CRAM EVALUATION IN HUMAN SERVICE AREAS, (JENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE; OZELIOUS J. CLEMENT, DIRECTOR, JACKIE 
ROBINSON CENTER FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE; VINCENT (JIOR- 
DANO, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SUBSTANCE ABUSE PREVENTION. 
NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS; I). MAX McCONKEY, DIREC- 
TOR, NETWORK, INC.; DR. THOMAS CONNELLY, COORDINATOR, 
SPECIAL COUNSELING PWMJRAMS, WAPPINCJERS CENTRAL 
SCHOOL DISTRICT; AND GERALD EDWARDS, DIRECTOR, THE 
NORTH EAST RECJIONAL CENTER FOR DRU(J FREE SCHOOLS 
AND COMMUNITIES 

Mr. York. Thank you, Mr. Chai rman. Fm pleased to be here in 
the South Bronx in Mr. Serrano's district this morning to testify at 
your request about the work we've done on drug abuse prevention. 

My first statement summarizes our evaluation of the methods 
two Federal agencies used to recognize exemplary drug abuse pre- 
vention programs. How can we demonstrate that such a program 
works, that a country can be better off if they invested more 
money trying to fund drug abuse prevention programs, for exam- 
ple? 

The expert witnesses here today will be able to identify effective 
programs, but budgtL cutters in Washington, faced with tremen- 
dous Federal deficits and competing needs for Federal funds, are 
being forced to make more cuts than anyone would like. 

We hoped to find stud ies when we began this work that would 
show deficit fighters and everyone else that some drug abuse pre- 
vention programs were successful in changing lives and preventing 
at-risk young people from abusing drugs. We found almost no stud- 
ies. 

Well-designed evaluations of programs, which compare partici- 
pants with similar people who are not participants, can offer com- 
pelhng proof that such a program can make a difference. 

What I will be able to discuss today will not be based on the 
strongest evidence and thus may not be sufficient to convince the 
skeptical. Yet, we did find programs that experts believe to be suc- 
cessful. We visited 10 programs for about H days each and have a 
variety of impressionistic evidence that suggests to us that they do 
make a difference for the 10-i;j-year-old youth that we were espe- 
cially interested in. 

We talked with the young participants in these programs and 
found that many at the Jackie Robinson Center for Physical Cul- 
ture, for example, display a passion for the program; a devotion 
and attention that suggests to us that sufficient adult direction 
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truly has the potential to succeed. We used this enthusiasm as a 
rough index of promise since programs seem unlikely to be success- 
ful without this. 

We saw six features that were present in programs with the 
greatest youth enthusiasm and attachment to the programs. The 
six features were: a comprehensive strategy; an indirect approach 
to drug abuse; empowering the view of youth; participatory activi- 
ties; a culturally sensitive approach; and highly structured activi- 
ties. I'll explain these six features briefly. 

One, Comprehensive Approach. Most programs we visited have a 
positive comprehensive approach in attempting to help their young 
participants deal with multiple needs including succeeding in 
school, staying healthy, and coping with troubled family situations, 
not just drug prevention. 

Two, Indirect Means of Addressing Drug Prevention. Most pro- 
grams we visited had an indirect or back door approach by embed- 
ding drug prevention in the context of activities rather than ad- 
dressing it directly. Many programs had no reference to drug abuse 
in their name and did not emphasize to youth in the program that 
they were participating in a drug abuse program. 

The programs we visited operated in places with very few oppor- 
tunities for youth, but they're safe, clean and free of drug activity. 
Many attracted youths to the programs by activities such as cultur- 
al heritage, sports, art or free meals or snacks. Activities which 
began as enjoyable diversions could naturally incorporate lessons 
in prevention. 

For example, we were told that theatrical performances about 
street life in one program often became personal explorations as 
the youth conducted research on the characters, researching run- 
aways or drug abuse issues, for example, raising numerous issues 
which the staff then discussed with them. 

Third, Empowerment Approaches. The ultimate focus of many of 
the programs we visited aimed broadly at empowering youths with 
u '^fuf^ ^'^'"'^ necessary to make positive, constructive and 
healthful choices in their lives. The programs used adult role 
models or mentors, for example, to help youths with family prob- 
lems and important decisions in their lives. The programs devel- 
oped skills such as an apprenticeship project that matched young 
people with local carpenters, electronics people and so on. 

Four, Participatory Approaches. In most programs GAO visited, 
youths were active participants often engaging in goal or product- 
oriented activities such as creative arts, sports and so forth, rather 
than passive learning as in classroom lectures. Programs may 
teach resistant skills in avoiding drug use by using role-playing sit- 
uations, for example. 

In another program, youths were challenged with games de- 
signed so that group members needed to cooperate in order to suc- 
cesstuUy complete the tasks. In one game we observed the neces- 
sary planning and coordination proved at times to be frustrating 
and difficult for the group. Yet, staff believed that through this 
group process young people learn how to resolve conflict and work 
with others. 

Five, Culturally Sensitive Approaches. Many program staff re- 
ported to GAO that when people had a strong sense of self, devel- 
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oped in part through their cultural identity, they are less likely to 
need drugs in order to feel good. 

We learned of a wide range of program activities based on the 
appropriate culture of the participants including American Indian 
pow wows, African dances, Puerto Rican music and the like. 

Six, Structured Approaches. Many program staff thought that 
structure and discipline were very important and consequently em- 
phasized them in all possible ways in program design and in work- • 
ing with individual youth to provide a dependability and consisten- 
cy that may have been lacking for them elsewhere. 

Further, youths told us that they liked the structure and disci- 
pline in those programs that required it. In fact, in some programs 
the participants reinforced rules so that staff did not need to inter- 
vene. 

In conclusion, returning briefly to the issue of evaluation of drug 
abuse prevention, we found that some programs expressed an inter- 
est in evaluation but were reluctant to divert scarce program re- 
sources. 

If congress could provide additional funds with a separate vset 
aside for evaluation under both the Drug-Free School Recognition 
Program and the Anti Drug Abuse Act for programs receiving Fed- 
eral funds this would prevent reduction of services for needy youth 
while increasing our knowledge about effective progress. 

That concludes my remarks, Mr. Chairman. I'd be glad to answer 
any questions you or members of the subcommittee may have. 

[The prepared statement of Robert York follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Comnittee: 

I an pleased to respond to your invitation to testify about 
the work we have done related to drug abuse prevention. At your 
request, we examined comprehensive commun.'.ty-based programs for 
young adolescents, and we evaluated the methods used in two federal 
agency efforts to recognize exemplary programs. While our work in 
these areas is not fully complete, we expect to publish our reports 
shortly, and I can present our main conclusions and recommendations 
today « 

In brief, we found six featured of promising community drug 
abuse prevention programs for young people that we believe deserve 
wider trial and evaluation by others. What appeared moat important 
was not what services were delivered, but rather how (that is, in 
what context) they were delivered. We suggest that a set-aside of 
funds specifically for evaluation could allow programs to learn 
about successes without sacrificing services. 

We also reviewed the 1989-90 cycles of the Department of 
Education's Drug-Free School Recognition Program and the 
Department of Health and Human Services' Exemplary Program Study. 
Although both efforts are intended to provide federal recognition 
to outstanding local drug abuse prevention programs, we found that 
both recognition efforts exclude many programs from consideration. 
More fundamentally, we concluded that the public cannot rely on the 
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racognition awards aa confirDation that a program works sines 
applicants were not required to provide evidence of effectiveness* 

I will turn first to our review of community programs* 

COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS FOR YOUMG ADOLESCENTS 

Prevention of drug use by young adolescents is one critical 
first step in attacking the nation's drug abuse problem. You 
asked us to examine successful community efforts to develop 
comprehensive programs in drug abuse prevention and education for 
adolescents. Our objective was to describe such efforts and 
locate important features that others should consider when 
designing or revising programs for their communities. We hoped to 
support our ccncluaions with evidence suggesting that certain 
features are associated with greater program success; however, 
programs were able to supply little data about their outcomes. 
Therefore f our work focused on promising, rather than successful, 
prograas— those that at least appeared to be well-designed and 
that experts believed showed early signs of potential success. 

It is widely believed that experimentation with tobacco, 
alcohol, and drugs usually begins in the early adolescent years 
(that is, from ages 10 to 15). Primary prevention efforts (those 
that are designed to prevent drug use before experimentation 
begins) therefore must begin by this time. Accordingly, our study 
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focused on both urban and rural prograras working with youths aged 
10 to 13. Comprehensive approaches may use a number of community 
agencies to provide services. They may also address multiple 
domains of youths' lives, such as those of the individual, the 
family, the peer group, school, and community. 

We identified 16 sources of exemplary or promising 
comprehensive drug abuse prevention programs that yielded a 
variety of programs serving very different groups of young people. 
Through a survey mailed to 226 promising programs, we obtained 
further data about basic aspects of 138 programs (a 68-percent 
response rate) serving over 500,ooo participants— including target 
population, numbers served, costs, planning, staffing, community 
relations, program operations, goals and objectives, extent of 
services, services offered, barriers, evaluation data- collected, 
and evaluation results. Most important, we studied 10 of the most 
promising programs on-site, where we observed procjram activities 
and interviewed nearly 125 participants and 150 staff and community 
repressntati/ea. Because we were unable to obtain evidence of 
success, we can speak to program promise only; nevertheless, these 
programs had very encouraging participation rates. (For example, 
70 percent of the survey respondents reported that almost all of 
their participants completed the program.) 

I would like to recognize the assistance and cooperation we 
received from the programs we visited. We are extremely grateful 
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for th« cooperation w« recelvad during our vl«it«, ••paclally in 
vlaw of tht extttnsiva nature of our interest in prograee that were 
outside the sphere of federal law, regulations, or funding. 

Having said this, let ne nove to a raore detailed diecussion 
of our findings to date. 

Features T hut Characterized the 
gtron^ent-- Proara ina We Saw 

In selecting our method for deciding what was important in 
prograas' design, we quickly learned that we could not rely on the 
best way— that is, using the reeults of evaluatione to indicate 
which features were associated with greater prograe success— since 
programs were unable to supply much data on their outcomes. We 
did, however, see large differences in the enthusiasm and 
attachment the young participants showed towards the programs. For 
example, youths described their efforts to recruit friends into the 
program, expressed their deeire to participate in the programe more 
frequently, and told us that they felt that they belonged to the 
group. We used these emotions as a rough index of promise, since 
programe are unlikely to be successful without them. 

We identified six features that Were preeent in programs 
associated with high degrees of participant enthusiasm and 
attachment; at least one of these features was absent in programs 
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that evoked lower degrees of enthusiasn and attachment. We do not 
suggest that these features are causal factors, nor are they an 
exhaustive list of necessary elements; they are sinply a framework 
of key ideas that seem to be important and thus deserve further 
trial and study. 

The most promising programs had in common a particular 
underlying approach and six important features. The approach was 
positive, strsssing the learning of skills, motivational 
techniques. And coping tactics necessary for dealing with the 
multiple problems in participants* lives (as opposed to the 
somewhat negative approach of combating drug use alone) . 7he six 
features were 

a comprehensive strategy; 

-r an indirect approach towards drug abuse; 

an approach aimed at empowering youth, with the stress on 
developing competency skills; 

participatory activities; 

a culturally sensitive approach; and 

highly structured activities* 
5 
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g^^BprghensiVfl ADDroaohes 

First, wo found that nost programs w« visited defined 
comprehensiveneee in terras of their approach to at-rx^k young 
people. That is, prograras attenpted to help tneir young 
participants deal with raultiple needs— including the need to 
succeed in school, stay healthy, and cope with troubled family 
situations— rather than siniply concentrating on drug abuse 
prevention. Of the 5 possible diraensione of youthe* livee — the 
individual, family, peers, school, and community— all 10 of the 
programs we studied covered at least 2, and 2 programs provided 
services in all 5 areas. The average across the 10 programs was 
in excess of 3 service areas per program, illustrating ths sxtent 
to which these programs emphasized the comprehensive approach. 

At one program, we observed the integrated co-location of 
over 30 services offered by a rangj of staff, including doctors, 
teachers, coaches, artists, and many others within tho program's 
one building. These services included medical care, counssling, 
infant care and nutrition services, and phyiiical and crsativs arts. 
Because youths have difficulty following through on referrals, the 
program is designed to make access to services easy and to provide 
opportunities to deal with many different problems without the 
youths having to retell their stories to a multitude of 
professionals* 
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Drug Abuse Provantion 

Second, noat programs we viaited uaed an indirect or **back 
door** approach by embedding drug abuse prevention in the context of 
activities, rather than addressing it directly. Many programs did 
not emphasize to youths that the programs they were participating 
in were designed to prevent drug use. Rather, the programs were 
preeented as much more general recreational and skill-building 
opportunities . 

Youths were attracted to the programs by activities involving 
their cultural heritages, sports, or art, or by free meals or 
snacks. The programs we visited operated in places with very few 
opportunities for youths. Program directors said that general 
youth services and sports such as those offered by their programs 
were not commonly available in settings that were safe, clean, and 
free of illegal drug activity. 

Drug abuse prevention discussions were often directly 
related to or intertwined with program activities, rather than 
simply being offered as additional components to the program. In 
these instances, youths were not confronted with prevention topics; 
rather, the topics were introduced as natural outgrowths of the 
activities as much as possible. In this way, activities which 
began as enjoyable diversions could naturally incorporate lessons 
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in pravention. For exanpla, we were told that at one progra» 
theatrical perfornancaa about street life often started out ae 
"just plays** but becane more personal exploratione ae the youths 
conducted background research (for exaaple, research on runaways or 
drug abuse issues) , thereby raising numeroue issuee that the etaf f 
then discussed with the youths. Within the relevant and practical 
context of gaining the insight needed for effective acting and play 
production, youths were more willing to participate in such 
discussions* 

Further, the programs did not explicitly advertise themselves 
as offering drug abuse prevention services. Eight of the 10 
programs we visited and more than 50 percent of the survey 
respondents developed creative program names that omitted any 
reference to drug abuse or prevention services, which reflected a 
critical overall philosophy they ascribed to. Program staff told 
us that it was important to avoid further stigmatization of youth, 
which could result from the more overt labeling of programs, and 
that parents and youths may only seek assistance from those 
programs that avoid such explicit labeling. 

EapowarmQnt A pproachea 

Third, the programs adopted a positive approach towards young 
people, endeavoring to teach them coping and other skills, rather 
than a problem or deficit orientation. Th« ultimate objective of 

B 
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■•ny of th« prograiBt w« vi«ittd was not linitad to drug abute 

pravantion, but ainad broadly at ampowering youtha with tha ranga 

of akilla nacaaaary to maka poaitiva, conatructiva, and haalthful 

choicaa. Thaaa prograna attanptad to provida axpariantial 

laarning by craating an environnent whara youtha could axp4<rimant 

actlvaly with rol^a and ways of intaracting with othara that tnay • 

had pravioualy had llttla opportunity to axparianca. Thraa nain 

atratagiaa amployad by thaaa prograna to anpowar youtha with thaaa 

naadad akilla wara (1) rola modaling, (2) laaderahip training, and » 

(3) ganaral akilla devalopnant. 

Many prograna aaka uaa of rola aodala or nantora to halp 
anpowar youth by davaloping truat and rainforcing poaitiva 
bahaviora. Many of tha participanta in thaaa prograna cana fron 
faniliaa whara paranta — oftan a aingla parant— could not 
conaiatantly provida adaquata cara. Progran ataff atraaaad to ua 
tha inportanca of finding local rola nodala or nantora for youtha. 
Thaaa had to ba raaponaibla adults to whoa tha youtha could become 
attachad and who could than attand to tha youtha* apacific naada. 
Thay contraatad thia approach with ona that uaaa profaaaional 
athlataa, actora, or othar calabritiaa aa rola nodala, pointing out 
that vary faw youtha will avar hava tha akill and luck to anulata 
than. Thaaa prograna baliavad that local connunity nanbara could 
wiald nuch nora influanca in a youth's lifa ovar tha long run. 
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Leadership training components typically involved 
participants applying their newly acquired skills to a comnunity 
project. In one program, the task was to assess the neede of the 
community and develop a program that would effectively comaunicate 
the drug-free message to its neighborhoode . The community 
projects included, among others, recording public eervice 
announcements, making a presentation to younger children, and 
hosting a carnival whose theme was an antidrug message. 



Participatory Approaches 

Fourth, in most parts of the programs we visited, youths wsre 
active particiDants, often engaging in goal or product-oriented 
activities (creative arts, sports, and so on) rather than pnesive 
learning (classroom lectures or group discussions) . For example, 
prograns did not lecture about sslf-eeteem; rather, they provided 
games and exercises carefully planned to offer succsss to many 
participants, which could in turn improvs self-esteem. In teaching 
the ekllls necessary to rssist offers to use or sell drugs, leaders 
gavs youths many opportunltiss to role-play their new ekille. 
(Research suggssts that people are unlikely to develop and then 
correctly and consistently use resistance skills unless thsy 
actually practice them.) 

Some programs carried this copuspt one step further and 
created participatory activities that were goal or product- 
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orUnttd. Goal^oritnted activitiea aerva to devalop opportunitiaa 
for achiavamant, thought to ba important for poaitiva adolaacant 
davalopaant* Wa haard of a vary wida ranga of such activitlaa, 
both of an individual and group natura, including craativa arts 
p^rformancaa, athlatic tournaaants, problaa-aolving ganaa, 
naighborhood paradaa^ claan-upa^ and ••rvices to othar naedy 
groups. 

In ona program, youtha vara challengad with ganaa daaigned bo 
that group manbara naeded to cooperate in ordar to auccaaafully 
coaplata tha taaka* In one gaaa wa obaarvcd^ tha nacaaaary 

planning and coordination provad to ba, at timaa, frustrating and 
difficult for the group. Arguoante broke out periodically and had 
to be raeolved by momentarily euapending the activity and resolving 
the conflict through dlecuseion. This participatory activity 
provided ample opportunltiee for prograe etaff to obeerve poeitive 
and negative relationehipe, decision making, and interaction 
behaviore. In addition, etaff indicated that once youthe euccaeded 
at activities they never previouely thought they could succeed at, 
their eelf-esteen increaeed. Staff also believed that, through 
thie group process, youths learned how to resolve conflict and work 
with ot^ere. 
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Culturally SonsitivB Approachea 

Fifth, nany progran staff reported to us that, in order to 
teach youths sslf -respect, it was important to have a culturally 
specific approach that allowed youths to take pride in their 
cultural heritage. We saw this cultural spscificity in both 
proqraa staffing and activities. We cosinonly observed that staff 
were culturally sinilar to the youths in the prograns we visited. 

Many prograns attempted to match the ethnicity of their staffs 
with that of their participants. However, cultural sensitivity can 
be assured or enhanced in ways other than by matching staff and 
client ethnicity. For example, a state-agency-sponsored program 
serving a housing project population found that they had difficulty 
recruiting participants because of the traditionally poor 
relationship between the residents and state agencies. The progran 
then undertook concentrated efforts to recrui a few of the 
residents to serve as peer leaders. These leaders in turn were 
more successful at recruiting other participants from their housing 
project than the agency staff had been. 

We learned of a wide range of program activities based on the 
appropriate culture of participants, including American Indian 
powwows, African dances, Puerto Rican music, and so on. Tho staff 
in one program explained their belief that, when people have a 
strong sense of self developed through cultural identity, they are 
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less likely to resort to soluticns like drug use to nake thenselves 
feel good. 

Sixth, nany progran staff thought that structure and 
discipline were very inportanr and consequently emphasized them in 
every possible way in program design and in working with 
individual youths, in order to provide a dependability and 
consistency that nay otherwise have been lacking for the youths. 
Further, youths told us that they liked the structure and 
discipline in those programs that featured then. At one program, 
for example, structure was created by well<-planned and highly 
supervised activities that all the youths wore required to 
participate in. 

At more than one program, staff structured activities by 
making all the information needed for participation very clear 
(for example, activity content and rules, as well as meeting places 
and times) . Staff at these programs also maintained discipline 
both through predetermined program rules and by actively 
supervising all the youths to ensure that rules were being 
followed. In some programs, the youth participants reinforced 
rules so that staff did not need to intervene. The regular and 
predictable activity schedule ^Iso enabled participants to count on 
the program activities* 
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Ona program •Bphaslzed th« Inportance of di«clplln« and 
rewarded it formally. Activities wtre structured to rsward youths 
who attended program activities consistently. Youths who pliyed 
basketball accumulated points for attending each practice as well 
as for winning games. These points could then be used in 
competi^jg for awar • at the end of the year. Through thie system, 
a moderately-talented youth who consistently attended each practic 
had as much (or more) chance to win the award ae did the stir who 
helped the team win several gamee but then disappointed teammatee 
by failing to show up for others. 

Program Impleraentation 

Most programs we visited were broad-aim efforte working with 
very needy young people in very poor environmente of the inner 
city and rural areae, from Puerto Rico to New Mexico to the 
boroughs of New York City. Not eurprisingly , in addition to 
issuee of basic design, they faced challenges of implementation. 
The programs shared common struggles in the following six areas: 

— maintaining continuity with the participants, 

— coordinating and integrating the service components, 
providing accessible aervices. 
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— Obtaining funds, 

— attracting necessary leadership and staff, and 

— conducting evaluation. 

I would like to highlight one avea where the government could 
provide assistance*— program evaluation. 

We would like to be able to report that we had identified 
comnunity-based drug abuse prevention programs that were 
documented as successful. Instead of hard evidence, however, we 
have had to rely on expert nomination and a variety of inferential 
data. The danger here is subjectivity; what is needed is 
comparative and longitudinal data and analysis to identify 
successful programs and demonstrate what characteristics or 
components of community-based drug abuse prevention programs are 
effective. 

Evaluation of social programs is often an evolutionary 
process, beginning with some descriptive information on program 
participants and other aspects of the program process, developing 
into more formal assessments of the outcomes or impacts of the 
program on the participants, and maturing into a formal outcoma or 
effectiveness evaluation. An outcome evaluation consists of a 
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ctrtfulXy dtslgntd study that provide* data on outcoMt for 
partlclpante in a progran— such as lower rates of drug use, 
incrsassd levels of education or enploynent^ and the like — and the 
eaae data for similar persons who were not participante. Such an 
outcome or effectiveness evaluation thue provides evidence on what 
changed as a result of the program. Poeltive resulte from an 
outcome evaluation— showing more favorable result* for participante 
than for similar nonparticipants— of f er hard, objective evidence 
that a social program truly makes a difference and ie thus a 
prcxiuctive investment in human capital* 

We found in our survey that many programs were in the first 
two stagss of evaluation. Most (over 90 percent) were collecting 
data, but many (42 percent) had not yet analyzed their data. Only 
3 percent had any completed evaluations. Over half of the programs 
were more than 4 years old, which was enough time for them to have 
completed at least some evaluation. In our site visits, we found 
outcome data being collected, including school grades, reports of 
drug use, knowlsdge concerning drugs, and self-esteem. However, 
only one of the 10 programe we visited had collected data from a 
comparison group, which is the fundamental requirement of an 
outcome evaluation. 

Some programs exprsssed an interest in evaluation but were 
reluctant to divert scarce program resources. The Congress could 
provide additional funds to create a separate aet-aeide for 
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evaluation under both the Drug^-Free Schools and Conmunitiee Act and 
the Anti-Drug Abuse Act. For programs receiving federal funds, 
this would prevent the reduction of services to needy youth while 
increasing our knowledge concerning effective approaches. 

Organizing an evaluation is also a challenge* This is a 
specialized skill, and those who can operate effective programs nay 
not be competent to design and conduct effective program 
evaluations. The Department of Education is completing a guide for 
evaluating drug education programs intended to aid grantees under 
the Drug*-Froe Schools and Communities Act. We urge the Secretary 
of Education to complete this handbook and disseminate it widely as 
soon as possible. 

Now let me turn to our work on federal programe that provide 
recognition to exemplary drug abuse prevention efforts. 

FEDERAL RECOGNITION PROGRAMS 

In an attempt to focus national attention on exemplary 
efforts and provide succeseful models for others to emulate, the 
Departments of Education and of Health and Human Servicee (HHS) — 
the latter through its Office for Substance Abuse Prevention — 
established systematic efforts to recognize exemplary drug abuse 
prevention programs in 1987. The Department of Education is Drug* 
Free School Recognition Program targeted school programs for youth 
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(at a cost of $961,000 for the 1989-90 cycle); the Office for 
Subetance Abuse Prevention 'e Exemplary Proqran Study reviewed 
prograns for any age group (at a cost of $36,599 for the i989'-90 
cycle). Both agencies solicited nominations through state agencies 
and private organizations, required written applications, and ueed 
nonfederal reviewers to evaluate the applications on specified sets 
of critsria. The Department of Education *e methodology also 
included site visits to programs initially rated highly. Federal 
officials in each case made the final recognition decisions. 

Awarding federal recognition on a sound basis is both 
important and difficult. A great many public and private a^^encies 
can benefit from good information on what works in the perplexing 
area of drug abuse prevention. Experts in the field and federal 
agency officials may have notions about what works best and 
preferences in favor of various theoretical and practical aspects 
of such programs; however, sound solutions to the nation's drug 
abuse problem will come faeter when evaluation of effect ivenese 
becomes the main test for action, funding, and recognition. A 
recognition effort based on reliable evaluation of the objectives 
and results of promising models can give publicity to program 
designs based on evidence rather than guesswork, and can thus 
suggest the usefulness at all levels of strong program evaluation. 
Iterative evaluations that are done as parts of recognition efforts 
can show unreasonable objectives that proved unattainable, as well 
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as program approaches that are unsuccessful; both can then be 
discarded and funds reallocated. 

Views vary on how to design drug abuse prevention programs, 
and there is as yet no conclusive evidence to settle the debate. 
Accordingly, designing a recognition effort is challenging, and 
many approaches are plausible and within the sponsoring agencies' 
discretion. Public confidence in the results of these recognition 
prograns will be stronger to the extent that their underlying 
policies are sound and their appraisal procedures include a wide 
search for nominees, clear evaluation criteria, valid data on which 
to base the evaluation of each program, reviewers with the range of 
skills necessary to evaluate applications, and HOund decision 
procedures. 

To carry out our study of the two recognition efforts, we 
reviewed their procedures in detail. We obtained written 
documentation; observed review panel meetings; interviewed 
officials, reviewers, and applicants; and examined selected cases 
of successful and unsuccessful applications in order to assess the 
degree to which both recognition efforts included these 
characteristics and to reach conclusions on the likelihood of two 
kinds of errors: (l) the overlooking of good programs and (2) the 
recognition of weaker ones. We also examined the research and 
evaluation literature to see if any approaches were consistently 
effective or ineffective. 
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Undarlvinq Pollcia a Limit Examination 
of Proara n ADProaches 

W« found that the underlying policies of the recognition 
ef forte plausibly but perhaps unnecessarily United the search for 
successful programs. That is, both rscognition efforts (within 
their discretion to set limits on thsir searches) had made 
decisions to include only those programs with a no-use approach to 
drug abuse prevention, with the Department of Education applying a 
more stringent definition of no-use than did the Office for 
Substancs Abuse Prevention. (In the strictest sense, no-use 
programs stress a consistent message that any drug use is wrong and 
harmful. ) 

In our review of the research, we found no conclusive 
research fdvoring the no-use approach or its alternative, 
responsible-use. The responsible-use approach does not condone 
the uss of drugs, alcohol, or tobacco. While attempting to 
prevent or delay the onset of drug use, this approach may stress 
informed decision making or aim to reduce the riskisst forms of 
use, such as drinking and driving, for those who are already 
involved in tobacco, alcohol, and drug use. 

The constraint in the recognition efforts against including 
responsible-use programs could i.odult in the exclusion of some set 
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Racoqnitip n Evaluation Process 
Mii»^« iMProvemcnt in Fivft Areas 

We found several procedural weaknesses in the ssthods each 
recognition effort used to assess proqrans that applied for 
recognition. 

NoBinations 

Prograns could only be nominated for recognition by specific 
state agencies or designated organizations. And, although these 
served a useful role in voluntarily shouldering ths screening 
taeke, this procedure was neither systematic nor conpreheneive. 
For example , under this procedure, sons prograns that night be 
inportant potential models but that (1) were not well-known to a 
designated nominator, (2) were not funded by a nominator, or (3) 
did not have other connections to a nominator night never be given 
the opportunity to enter the process and be recognized or 
emulated. 



The dimensions on which applications were appreised had not 
been clearly defined, and we observed instances of multiple 
interpretations of the same evidence and of different weights 
having been given to the same dimension. 



Criteria 
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Data 



MoBt importantly, wa found that the currant racognition 
procaaaaa did not datarnina vhathar tha racognizad prograna workad* 
Applicationa danandad only that prograns diacuaa how thay 
conducted any evaluation; raaulta ware not apacifically requeated, 
and we aaw few that had bean provided, Thua, applicanta were not 
required to provide data that denonstratad tha af factivanasa of 
their prograna, daapita tha fact that tha eligibility criteria 
atated that prograna nuat have done ao. Commenting on a draft of 
our report, HHS atated that moat of the applicant programs ware not 
deaigned as research projecta and therefore should not be expected 
to have conducted much evaluation. A great many programa may have 
plauaible deaignr* and elementa that show promiae of achieving 
reductiona in drug uae; however, v^are demonstration of 
effectiveness is a criterion for eligibility, it is not clear why 
national recognition should be awarded on the basis of promise 
alone. The feasibility of requiring evidence of ef f ectiveneaa is 
demonatrated by tha long-atanding practice of another recognition 
method, the Program Effectiveness Panel of tha Department of 
Education. This panel does not restrict programa with regard to 
the kinda of evaluationa they undertake, the outcome variables that 
are aaaeaaed, or the strength of effectiveness that muat be 
demonstrated. The breadth and flexibility of this evaluation 
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approach teem •specially warranted in th« aaseasnent of drug abuse 
prevention prograno* 

The HHS Exemplary Program study, in particular, did not fully 
use the data it had available and lacked key corroborating 
evidence. Individual review paneliete were not able to read 
applications for which they were not the primary reviewers, before 
discussing them. This meant that no matter how detailed and valid 
the evidence presented by programs might have been, it was not 
accorded full consideration by those responsible for making 
decisions about recognition. 

A strength of the Department of Education procedures was that 
multiple data sources were used, with site visits conducted to 
verify the information presented in the applications. The 
Exemplary Program study did not conduct site visits. The budget 
for the Exemplary Program study was 4 percent of that for the 
Drug-Free school Recognition Program, and therefore was not 
sufficient to allow for site visits. From our review of Drug- 
Free School Recognition Program panelists' scores before and after 
the site visits, however, we concluded that visits were very 
important. The visits appearad to be useful in determining the 
extent to which programs were actually implemented, as well as the 
extent to which they net the application standards. Without the 
strongest data possible on which to base their recognition 
decisions, and without adequate time to consider these data, 
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r«vi«w«r« in th# Exemplary Program Study run the risk both of 
excluding etrong prograns and recommending weaker onee for 

recognition* 

Raviewerg 

We found that both recognition efforte used nonfederal 
reviewere with littl i nethodological or reeearch expertiee. Thie 
hae two implications. First, these review teane were not likely 
to require effectiveness evaluations from applicants, and eecond, 
the recognition program effort was not likely to produce strong 
data on the effectiveness of these programs. Yet the lack. of 
these data is one of the chief inpedinents to progress in this 
field. 

Decisions 

In the Drug-Free School Recognition Program, the reviewers* 
recommendations were further reviewed by a second steering 
committee of nonfederal individuals. Since theee committee members 
had no additional information, their evaluation function is 
unclear. Nevertheless, the eteering committee's final 
recommendatione have the power to veto or overturn the earlier 
reviewere • suggestions (and did either one or the other in 10 cases 
in 1989-90), and the committee can do this without consulting the 
reviewere or clarifying any point with them. In contrast, we found 
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that recognition decisions in the Exemplary Prograv Study were 
based on the recommendations of the most informed reviewers. 

R ocomnendations 

We are recommending that the Secretary of Education and the 
Secretary of HHS review the policies of their respective 
recognition efforts in order to remove limitations that prevent 
consideration and evaluation of a wider variety of prevention 
strategies. We also recommend that they direct their respective 
recognition efforts to conduct systematic and comprehensive 
searches for applicants, clarify criteria, requii^e data assessing 
program effectiveness, ^nd supplement existing review panels and 
teams with individuals having backgrounds that allow skillful 
critique of effectiveness evidence. We are also recomme/'ding that 
the Secretary of Education eliminate the nonfederal steering 
committee's veto power over recommendations and that the Secretary 
of HHS add site visits to the data collection procedures and expand 
the work schedule to allow all reviewers sufficient time to assess 
applications. 

This concludes my remarks, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy to 
answer any questions that you or Members of the Subcommittee may 
have . 
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Chairman Owkns, Thank you. 

The next speaker is Mr. Vincent Giordano. 

Mr, Giordano, we ve ha^'ing some trouble with the mike. The 
people who are in the back, if you can't hear just raise vour hand 
and I will communicate to Mr. Giordano and he'll hold it closer. 

The problem with the mike is that when you get too close we get 
feedback from it. 

Mr, Giordano. Good morning, Congressman Owens, Congress- 
man Serrano, Congressman Ballenger. Thank you for the opportu- 
nity to present here today. 

It's fortunate following a speaker such as Robert York because 
he clearly defined the nature of comprehensive programs that are 
being provided in New York City at this time. So what I'd like to 
do is give you more of an overview specific to New York City. 

As you know. New York City has 82 decentralized school districts 
comprised of over 1,000 schools, a hundred plus of which are high 
schools, and one million students. And I was asked to include in 
my remarks some of our funding that we're receiving from new 
sources. . „ 

New York City operates a drug prevention program in each of 
those districts, in each of those schools with mandated drug educa- 
tion with a $88.0 million budget. When first hearing that state- 
ment, it sounds like a lot of money but when you divide a million 
students into $88 million it comes to $88 a year for drug preven- 
tion, the comprehensive program you just heard about. That mil- 
lion dollars primarily pays for 800 counselors. That's less than a 
counselor for every school. 

ril break down the $88.0 million so that you have a clear picture 
of it. $10.0 million of that, just give me a second and I'll get those 
actual figures, the Federal Government provides approximately 
$10,0 million; New York State Division of Substance Abuse Serv- 
ices provides approximately $20 million with the City matching 
that, a required match of $0 million; and the Board of Education 
contributes $8.1 million to comprise the whole $80 million. 

Accompanying the program that you heard about just before, we 
emphasize coping skills, stress reduction, decision-making, self- 
esteem and positive alternatives. 

It's essential for us to maintain after school and summer services 
in addition to the cognitive information prevention services that we 
provide during the course of the day. ^ 

One of the concerns that we have and that we ve raised that 
with the additional Federal dollars that we received over the past 
couple of years that was really a godsend because it allowed us to 
reach the larger population to provide services, kindergarten 
through 12th grade, to every school and to enhance those services 
and to increase awareness not only to the students but to the par- 
ents and to the communities because we recognize that a true pro- 
gram must have school, parent and community involvement. 

In a sense, a drawback of the additional money is that the more 
you increase the awareness of the parents and the students them- 
selves, as well as the teachers in the classroom, what we're findin; 
is our counseling caseload is increasing. What's happening now is 
that teachers, who normally wouldn't be aware of some of the 
issues involving drug and alcohol abuse, are now starting to identi- 
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fy students maybe who don't act out but maybe sit in the back of 
the room quiet and that quiet is a result of some negative environ- 
ment either in the home or in the community. 

So we\e finding that the more we raise the awareness and the 
knowledge of staff and communities and family, the higher our 
counseling caseload is going. 

rU just summarize with a couple of efforts that we're making, in 
addition to trying to ensure staffing the schools adequately enough 
so that there are counselors available. 

WeVe identified, for example, a need. We've learned from the 
criminal justice system that there are approximately 60,000 youths 
that get arrested for a very minor offense. The offense is so minor 
and the court system is so backlogged, that basically they get a 
slap on the wrist and are put back on the street. 

We are proposing and, as a matter of fact, we responded to a pro- 
posal to the U.S. Department Education that we're waiting to see 
the results of, we are proposi'ig to place a counselor in each bor- 
ough in the family court system to intervene at the point of the 
arrest and before that child or adolescent gets placed back on the 
street, so that they're referred back to either an appropriate com- 
munity-based program or a school-based program so that follow-up 
services can be provided. And I don't have to tell you the effect 
that would have in terms of impacting on the potential for the 
dropout rate, for increasing academic performance, for decreasing 
the future potential for criminal involvement. 

So we are very active in the New York City Public School 
System. In addition to the funds that come to us with the State dol- 
lars, we aggressively seek grants through RFP's or requests for pro- 
posals to either Federal or private agencies. I just highlighted one 
of the areas, for example, the court ieferral unit that I spoke 
about, but there are a number of similar areas to which ptirticipa- 
tion in community programs and the like. I'd be glad to answer 
any questions you have. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Vincent Giordano follows:] 
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NEH YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



DRUG AND ALCOHOL ABUSE PREVENTION 



Since 1971, the New York City Board of Education has operated school-based 
alcohol and drug prevention and Intervention programs In the thirty-two 
cofTMTiunlty school districts (SPINS Program) and over one hundred high 
schools (SPARK Program), The programs have offered a wide range of 
prevention services to the general school population as well as 
Intervention services to countless targeted high-risk students and their 
families. 

A convnon thread Is woven throughout all of the programs, yet individual 
districts continue to have the flexibility to utilize various program 
designs and techniques to meet the unique and specific needs of their 
students. Specially trained substance abuse counselors combine knowledge 
of alcohol and drug abuse with counseling skills, affective education 
techniques and a humanistic approach to provide services In the 
classrooms; group. Individual and family counseling; referral and follow 
up to community-based agencies; staff development; and community outreach. 

Through the years, the New York City Board of Education's policy has been 
consistent. The Board of Education remains committed to the prevention of 
alcohol, tobacco, and other substance use/abuse. The policy describes the 
philosophy and program elements used to promote healthy life styles and to 
Inhibit the use/abuse of alcohol, tobacco and other substances by students 
and employees. 



The New York City Board of Education's philosophy for Its substance 
use/abuse prevention efforts related to alcohol and other substances with 
respect to students Is as follows: 

0 Alcohol, tobacco, and other substance use/abuse Is preventable and 
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their addictions treatable; 
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Alcohol and other substance use/abuse Inhibits the educational system 
from carrying out Its central mission of educating students; 

Early Identification and Intervention of alcohol and substance 
use/abuse among students win enhance the overall educational 
environment; and, 

While schools can and must assume a leadership role In substance 
use/abuse prevention, this goal Is accomplished only through a 
coordinated, collaborative effort among parents, students, staff, the 
criminal Justice system, business, labor, clergy, fraternal 
organizations, all agencies that Impact upon youth, and the community 
as a whole. 



The Intent of primary prevention programming Is to prevent the onset of 
alcohol, tobacco and other substance use by students. The New York City Board 
of Education has established essential learning outcomes for all students In 
grades IC-12 In alcohol, tobacco and other substances. Recognizing that many 
cownunltles throughout the city have unique needs, the Board of Education 
allows local community school districts to develop their own curriculum. 
However, all curricula must be approved by the State Education Department. 
The Board of Education, nevertheless, defines the minimum comprehensive 
prevention curriculum as one that Includes the following components. 

1. Use of New York State approved alcohol and drug curricula that 



Includes sequential developmental activities for grades K-12 that 
provides: 

0 accurate and age-appropriate Information about alcohol, tobacco 
and other substances. Including the physical, psychological, 
social and environmental consequences of their use/abuse; 
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0 information about the relationship of alcohol and other 

substance use/abuse to other health-compromising issues such as 
AIDS, teenage pregnancy, eating disorders, child abuse, suicide 
and dropping out of school; 

0 assistance In developing appropriate life skills (listed below) 
to resist the use of alcohol and other substances and to promote 
healthy life styles; 

0 assistance in identifying personal risK factors for alcohol and 
other substance use/abuse and the steps needed for risK 
reduction; and. 

0 assistance in developing self-esteem and a positive self-concept. 

2. Training school staff, parents, and guardians to use the information 
and skills necessary to reinforce the components of this policy in 
the home, school and community. 

3. Community education about the issues of alcohol, tobacco, and other 
substance use/abuse as a basis for providing a consistent message to 
youth. 

4. Educating parents oi the services provided by the prevention and 
intervention programs. 

5« Positive alternatives to alcohol and other substance use/abuse, such 
as peer leadership programs, service projects, and recreational and 
extra-curricular activities. Where possible, such activities will be 
planned collaboratively by students, staff, parents, community 
members and agencies to enrich this experience for all. 
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Culturally sensitive, accurate and age-appropriate Information about 
alcohol, tobacco and other substances and their physiological, psychological, 
social and environmental effects and consequences Is essential for students. 
However, research has proven that Information alone does not constitute an 
effective prevention curriculum. Accurate Information Integrated with 
pro-social life skills development U a more effective approach. 

To help students make healthy life choices and develop positive attitudes. 
It Is Important to understand why Individuals turn to alcohol and other 
substances. The Board of Education's prevention program Is designed to keep 
current and includes the following life skills through affective education: 

0 basic communications skills Instruction to promote the expression 
of thoughts and feelings In clear, direct language; 

0 declslon-maklng and problew-solvlng skills development which allows 
students to see the consequences of a choice, to Identify a specific 
problem and look for alternative solutions, and to Identify personal 
risk factors for alcohol and other substance use/abuse; 

0 assertlveness training which helps to reduce stress, clarify 

individuals* rights and foster cooperation In the school population; 

0 refusal skills development which teaches students how to say 'no' 
while retaining friends and status within a peer group; 

0 consumer education which helps students recognize what advertisers 
are really trying to sell through their pro-use messages and thus 
enables them to make healthier life choices; and, 

0 stress reduction skills development which teaches students to 
Identify the factors causing their stress, to recognize the 
physiological effects of stress and to manage the effects of stress 
without the use of alcohol and/or other substances. 
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A key element of the prevention activities listed above Is that they allow 
the professional substance abuse counselors to Identify students who are 
having difficulty with these concepts and skills and to make referrals to the 
intervention component of the program. 



The Intent of the Intervention program Is to eliminate any existing 
use/abuse of alcohol and other substances, and to Identify and provide 
supportive services to kindergarten through 12th grade students and their 
families at high risk for such use/abuse. The components of this program 
Include: 

1. Alcohol and other substance use/abuse assessment and counseling 
services for students; 

2. Individual » group and family counseling targeted at students already 
using/abusing or who are at high risk for alcohol and/or other 
substance use/abuse; 

3. Crisis Intervention to students, staff and parents In situations 
Involving alcohol and other substance use/abuse; 

4. Referrals to appropriate alcohol, drug, mental health, health, and 
self support programs; 

5. Follow-up services to all referrals and maintaining articulation with 
staff regarding student progress; 

6. Alternative Intervention services to students and parents such as the 
opportunity to attend an alternative school for students 
experimenting with, using or at high risk of using/abusing alcohol 
and other substances; specialized programs for children of alcoholics 
or children of substance abusers In treatment; and others; 
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7. Services to students In or returning from treatment to assure that 
the school environment supports the process of recovery Initiated In 
the treatment program; 

8. The confidentiality of student records maintained in accordance with 
applicable laws and regulations; and 

9. Resources to faculty, principals and superintendents in substance 
use/abuse related matters. 



The Board of Education recognizes that staff development is an on-go'ing 
integral component of the school-based substance abuse prevention and 
intervention programs. It includes the following: 

1 . EorJirfiCtorS.dnjtf itiff^Jii .iiib.t5nte.._abiafi._pr£y.entlQn_jir5gr^^ 
Regular updates on research, current trends, pharmacology, 
en^ancement of skills, and new legislation impacting on program and 
service delivery. 

2. For new counse lor; In g chool-based programs; Training in program 
philosophy, goals, objectives, activities, counseling skills, 
identification and screening techniques, referral procedures and 
resources, record keeping, pharmacology, and positive alternatives. 

3. FfiHill iihjjoL stifl: Training about the school-based substance abuse 
prevention program, its goals* objectives, activities, services and 
referral procedures; an understandiny of why individuals use and 
abuse alcohol and other substances; signs and symptoms of alcohol and 
drug use/abuse; their role in identifying high-risk students and 
students with special needs, and how to make referrals to substance 
abuse counselors; awareness of special needs of students returning 
from treatment; and affective education techniques. 
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4. Fo r administrators ; Full orientation to the district program to 
coordinate and Integrate the substance abuse prevention program with 
other disciplines and district efforts (e.g. science, social studies, 
language arts, music, art, etc.); how to handle cases where students 
are "high" In school or are found In possession or with Intent to 
sell; Integration of affective education techniques In all curriculum 
areas; and all of above. 

5. Cj?ntra1 Board staff: Orientation to the special needs of substance 
abuse prevention programs; and coordination and cooperation In 
developing training /or staff In areas of Identified needs. 

Substance use/abuse concerns everyone and a united school community 
repreaents a crucial step In prevention. 
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NEW YOi^K CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



FUNDING 1990 - 1991 



Federal Drug Free Schools and Communties Act $10,712,828 

New York State Division of Substance Abuse Services tl9,087,291 
(Required New York City match) $ 5,569,715 



New York City Board of Education 



Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Manhattan 
Queens 

Staten Island 



- 6 Districts Total $ 6.5 M 

- 12 Districts Total $10.9 M 

- 6 Districts Total $ 4.6 M 

- 7 Districts Total $ 6.4 M 

- 1 District Total $ 1.0 M 



$J5^10.1LJ10ii 
Total $38,669,834 



High Schools 
Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Staten Island 
Manhattan 
Queens 



109 H S Citywide Total $9.0 M 

19 High Schools 

36 High Schools 

8 High Schools 

21 High Schools 

25 High Schools 



Note: Funds allocated by funding source formula 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you. 
Mr. D. Max McConkey. 

Mr. McConkey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Serrano, Mr. 
Ballenger. 

I have some prepared remarks and I ask that they be made part 
of the record. 

Chairman Owens. I neglected to say at the beginning that all of 
the written statements will be entered into the record. I would like 

* you to highlight your written statement. 

Mr. McConkey. Thank you. Then I can avoid reading my re- 
marks. I'll just speak informally, if I might. 

I'm the Executive Director of the National Dissemination Study 

* Group. That's a professional organization of educators across the 
United States who are project directors and staff of the National 
Diffusion Network. 

I'm here to represent a perspective on the relationship between 
the Drug-Free Schools Act and the National Diffusion Network. 
Let me just say a word or two about what the National Diffusion 
Network or it's abbreviation, NDN, is. 

It's an efficient, cost-effective. Federal system that's been in 
place since 1974, part of the Department of Education, that identi- 
fies exemplary practices in education and disseminates them in an 
efficient, cost-effective way across the country. 

It includes a system of State Facilitators in every State and terri- 
tory in the United States. Since 1974, it has identified over 500 ex- 
emplary school practices that are exemplary programs that can be 
implanted and replicated in schools that need them from the site 
where they were developed. 

Mr. Chairman and Mr. Serrano, you might be interested in 
noting that there are a number of very excellent funded National 
Diffusion Network Development Demonstrator exemplary practices 
here in the Bronx. Three of them, in fact, currently funded. Project 
WIZE, which is a life sciences program for students in grades 7-9 
located at the Bronx Zoo. 

The Bronx Education Services Adult Literacy Project, which is at 
EES on Longwood Avenue, and Learning to Read Through the 
Arts, which is a superb interdisciplinary arts and reading project, 
which was developed initially with Title 1, now Chapter 1 funds. 
n The State Facilitators across the country are the brokers be- 

tween schools that have needs and the exemplary programs and 
would love to see more substance abuse programs in the NDN. Un- 
fortunately, there are very few. 

* In fact, in the current system of over 500 exemplary programs, I 
was able to count only two that deal exclusively with the issue of 
substance abuse education. Several others are general health edu- 
cation programs that include a drug abuse component. 

There are a number of reasons, one of which is an important 
one: that it takes a number of years for a program to go through a 
development stage, be thoroughly assessed, go through a validation 
stage and then finally find its way— be identified as exemplary — 
into the National Diffusion Network. 

If we back up 5 or 10 years from today to take a look at what 
that development cycle was like a decade ago, we find that there 
were some problems. One was in the early years of the last admin- 
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istration there was very little support for development and educa- 
tion at all and for new development. 

Secondly, those in control of the Department of Education at 
that time, I think, had a bias against drug education, feeling that it 
wasn't appropriate. As a result, there was very little development, 
if any, of new drug education programs at that time. And of the 
drug education programs that had been developed during the 
1970's, there was very little encouragement for them to be dissemi- 
nated nationwide during that period. 

In fact, an Assistant Secretary of Education in the early 198()'s in 
the Department of Education specifically ruled that a number of 
programs, including a drug education program, would no longer re- 
ceive Federal funding because he felt that— he had some ideologi- 
cal objections to it. 

It's tough to get new programs into the National Diffusion Net- 
work. There are important criteria for the validation of exemplary 
practices and there should be high standards. But I think that, in 
fact, the standards that are employed by the Program Effectiveness 
Panel, which is the Federal Validation Panel, are somewhat out- 
dated and too quantitative in perspective. 

As a result, it's very difficult for a drug education program, that 
has difficulty demonstrating its impact over a long period of time, 
to find its way through the validation process into the National 
Diffusion Network. 

And finally, the National Diffusion Network, as efficient a 
system as it is, is significantly underfunded. 

It receives today a little over $14 million, which is just about 
what it received in 1979. As a result, given rising cost, the infra- 
structure has eroded and it s extraordinarily difficult to dissemi- 
nate programs nationwide on very, very limited budgets. 

Further, there's not much motivation for an exemplary sub- 
stance abuse education program, or for that matter any other pro- 
gram, to try to find its way into NDN these days. Because even 
after the thorough assessment and going through many loops and 
spending a lot of time doing it, the best that they can hope for is to 
receive a very limited— at present an average of about $7(),()(K) per 
year — grant for national dissemination. 

And if you just recognize what it takes just to travel across the 
United States, and to put a staff of folks together just to dis.senii- 
nate curriculum, you have some sense of the struggle and difficulty 
of attempting to do national dissemination of an education pro- 
gram on a budget of $7(),()()0 a year. 

So in summary, Mr, Chairman, the NDN, I think, is a very cost- 
effective, efficient and worthy system for the dissemination of ex- 
emplary practices. The NDN would love to have more effective ex- 
emplary substance abuse education programs in it. There are some 
stumbling blocks. 

And we believe that it's possible to have some reform at the Fed- 
eral level, both increased funding for the NDN and some modifica- 
tions in the validation system which, in fact, would provide entry 
of those programs into the NDN, which I think would be good for 
all educators. 

Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of 1). Max McCJonkey follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT BY: D. MAX McCONKEY, ^ 
NATIONAL DISSEMINATION STUDY GROUP, ' 
regarding the 

REAUTHORIZATION OF THE DRUr^ FREE SCHOOLS & COMMUNITY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1989 
and dissemination ol projects supported by the Act through the 
NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK, 
for the Hearing before the 
SELECT EDUCATION SUBCOMMinEE 
of the 

UNITED STA1ES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES* COMMIHEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 

17 May 1991 

Mr Oxmm^n and Utmhtr^ oj the CommUUe: 

I am Max McConkcy. Execuuve Director of the National Diss^mitiaiion Study Group, a non-profit assoaation of 
educators from throughout the country. The NDSG's purpose is to promote school improvement through the 
dissemination of educational practices ihai have proven to be successful I appreciate your invitation to appear 
before this subcommittee in support for reauthoruation of the Dnig Free Schools and Communities Act 
Amendments of 1989 - sp«cnfically the provisions therein concerning the dissemination of exemplary drug 
education programs through the National Diffusion Network (NDN). The National Dissemination Study Group 
eprcscnis the men and women across the United States who operate National Diffusion Network programs. 

NDN bafkground . 

The NDN is a program created in 1974 and administered first through the Department of Health, fcducaiion. and 
Welfare's Office of Education, later through the Department of Education's Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement. The National Diffusion Network is designed to carry out the Congressional mandate to improve 
educational quality through the dissemination of exemplary programs to school districts throughout the Nation 
thus promoting and encotiragmg excellence in education. 

It operates through two basic components - State Faciliutors and Developer Demonstrators State Facilitators, 
located in every state and junsdiction, provide information about eduution programs to public school distncts (as 
well as to pnvate and parochial schools) seeking to improve their educational practices. Developer Demonstrators 
are projects throughout the country thai represent loally-developcd. thoroughly implemented and evaluated, 
exemplary school improvement practices Each program has been selected by a speaal federal board, this group, 
tailed the Program Effectiveness Panel, provides a thorough, non-political. expert, and objective assessment of 
each project and certifies the effectiveness of successful applicants. 

Ihtx exemplary school improvement practices over 500 in all have been validated as exemplary since the NDN 
began - are made available for dissemination thrnugh this national system While lim 'ed resources have meant, 
unfortunately, that the Education Department is only able to fund, on average, a total of about 80 Developer 
'^monsirator awards each year, all active, validated programs are descnbed in a catalogue - 'Bducational Prof>rami 
I hat Work' - sponsored by our professional assoaaiinn The catalogue lists projects in wnting. mathematics, 
reading, early childhood education, humanities, science, special eduution. bilingual and nugrant education, and 
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•pprojonuiely 60 oihcr categories. The very few substance abuse programs - or projects that deal in some respect 
with substance abuse problems - are described m the caulogue in the category "Health/Physical Education." 

I Local NDN projects . 

(1 might note, Mr. Chairman, lhat there are a number of excellent, funded NDN Developer Demonstrator 
projecu from New York Oty. indudir.g three developed and located here m the Bronx. Project WIZE. a life 
sciences program for students in grades 7-9. located at the Bronx 7oo; the Bronx Education Services' fine 

Adult literacy Project, located at BES on Longwood Avenue; and Learning to Read Th rough (he Arts, a ^ 
superb inlerdisapUnary arts and reading project, developed initially with Title I (now Chapter I) support ! 

How NDN works. 

The NDN process works hke this: an elenienury school m North Carolina identifies a need for a new direcuon » 

with instruction in mathcmaucs on the kindergarten and first grade level, the school principal contacts the NDN's 

State Faabutor in that sute and reviews with her that particular need. After carefully reviewing a variety of 

program options available, ihe Sute Faaliuior. who later meets with the school's leadership and insinictional 

personnel, recommends a mathfmatics project located here in New York. After a thorough review of the project's 

maienals and other infonnation , the North Carolina school deades to "adopt" the New York-based math project. 

Within a month's lime, a project tramer uavels tv North Carolina with those expenses shared by the school, the 

North Carobna Sute Faalitator, and the New York NDN Developer Demonstrator project grant - and. over a 

three-day penod. trains the school's kindergarten and first grade teachers. The teachers begin implementing the 

cumculum immediately, and the project trainer returns for a foUow-up visit during the next academic year 

Assessment scores show thai the math g«in$ of tJie cliiidren m the North Carolina school soar, as they have in the 

on ginal New York site and in each of the program's otlier "adoption" sites throughout the country. 

The initial cost of dr^rlopmeni. of a project disseminated through the NDN is often S 500 .000 or more, yet the 
enure cost of successfully replicating the successes of that project in another local school often costs only a few 
thousand dollars, sometimes even a few hundred dollars - costs shared by the Developer Demonstrator, the Slate 
Faotiuior, and die local school distnct 

The hiationai Dijfuswn Network is successful American teachers helping other teachen duplicate their achirvetnenis. 
An effiaem and cost .efficient system. 

In 1975. about 15.000 teachers, serving some 375.000 students, were trained by National Diffusion Network 
grantees. By the late'1980s. an average of over 60.000 teachers a year in 22.000 schools, reaching an esumated 
2.500.000 U.S. school children - had been provided new skills through the trairung provided by the dedicated 
staff of validated NDN projects across the country. 

The NDN is an enormously effective and cost-efficient system for the improvement of America's schools. Long 
before the words "Wliat Works" became a popular phrase at the Education Department, the National Diffusion 
Network was proving that school programs that work can be transplanted elsewhere with a duplication of the same 
successes (for example, in student achievement) achieved by the onginal developer For the cost of the develop- 
ment of one reading program, cumcula for a whoir school cumculum can be adopted using NDN projects - as 
schools have demonstrated in several states across the country * 

2 

4 
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Not only isthr NDN, U»cir cosi-rrrrthvc, hut i( has ihr rxtraordirury qualuy n( K(u«liy rnhancmg (he 
cos(-r(frctivrnrss of olhrr rrdrratly-rundrd edutahon progrvrm A good rx«mp)r is Ouipirr 1 ovrr ihr ye»ts ihr 
Nanonal Difrusion Nriwork hm nmdt Chapirr » a more losi-rlfu trnt program tn at Ica&t (wo ways. (^irti. (o mrei 
\ii rducaUonal nrrd in a parttoilar Chapter i-<ligibic distnci, a Itxal adminmrator un be assured of a succrssful 
S4)lution for a vrry modrsi invrstmrni by adopiing one of ihr dozrm of Oiapier l*appropnai( NDN projects U 
would be difficult to caicuiatr how nuiny hundreds ofthouuinds of dollar^i have hern savrd bccausf local Chapter 
1 and other frdrral funds were rfHctenlly used for adoption or adaptation, rather than for drvrlopmrni 

A second way that the NDN has aided a program like Chapter I is by serving as the natural dissemination vehicle 
for successful prognms that are developed with Chapter I funds A rich investment in development is vinually 
wasted if a new program has a one-time use and is then abandoned, it is analogous to a classic novel that has been 
created, re^d by a single person, and then destroyed New, effective projects, like well*written hteraiure, should 
be available to all who can and wish to - benefit ftom them The NDN serves as the tution's bookstore or 
lending hbrary of school uTiprovcmenl resources, it is well stocked with dynamic educational toots that might 
oiherwiie be Unused. 

NDN and ihc Drug Free Schools-Acl 

The language in the Drug Ijee Schools Act regarding the National Diltusion Network, intliaied a> I rememl)er by 
Mr Goodhng, the Education and Ljibor C.ommitiee's Ranking Minonty Member, was intended to assure that those 
substant e ahpse education projens developed with resources authorued under the Act which were found to be 
exemplary, would be ilissemiruted tutionwide through the NDN It \s my understanding that such has not yet 
happened, principally because the Drug Education program, administered by the U.S Department of Education, is 
M new. That is. the nomuil development cycle for an education program from concept to pilot testing, to 
rehnemeni. funher assessment and modiricaiirn. and deinorutration nf rffrctiveness. to the point where the effon 
has accumulated sufficient data that it can submit that evidence to a federal panel is about five years. And only 
after the project case has been approved by this panel is (hf program eligible for dissemination through the Nr>N. 
(tiven the expeclauon thai programs funded under this A^ t should work through this process toward eventual 
dissemination by the National Diffusion Network, one can loi realistically expect to see projects initiated with 
development funds fiom the Drug f*rec Schools Act actively involved with the NDN for several more years, at best 

Continuation and expansion of the [inig Hree SchooK program should eventually produce a number of qmte hne 
N[)N Developer Demonstrator projects Such was the case for the developmemel eflons of HSIiA Title III, Title I, 
and Chapter I, as welt as similar curricular iiudaiivcs funded by thr federal goveniinent 

It must be noted however, that there are a number of cniical issues related to the eventual dissemination through 
the National Diffusion Network of substance abuse education projects, ours which should be considered and 
res<'4ved if we are to develop confidence in the outcome of tlus cycle of funding^development/validation/ 
disfemination Tl problems include the restnctivenes\ of the ( uirent hO cntena for vahdation of projec ts, the 
need to bnng many more projects develojied outside of the the Offu e of l^ducational Research and lmpr»)venienl, 
where NDN is housed, intt) the network, and the lack of recognition and visibility of the NDN by government 
offidals and the lutiorul .nedia 

(ttven the hmitations of my vvailahle time. I will toU(h here ort only iwn n( the most iinponant areas of (liffi< ulty 
1) the problem of getting dr ig education pmgrams into the dissemination pipeline, and. 2) by far the most critical 
Hem now faced by die NDN - hnaiice 
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Problem One - thg Pipeline: 

There are only two subsunc ' abuse projects listed in ihe cunent (l7ih) edmon o\Educatmal Programi Thai Work 
|A third project, « comprehensive health education project, does have a cumcular componeni related \o drugs r d 
alcohol.) Each of ihe two was developed during the 1970s, and neither receives NDN grant suppon today. As 1 
have noted, under ainent arcumstances it is unlikely th^t new programs developed under the Drug Free Schools 
act will complete the cycle of devclopmeni/assessment/validation/etc, so as to be available for NDN dissemirution 
for several more years " perhaps not umil the end of this decade. 

Yet, kids lives are at stake, now. They need this kind of education, now. And the schools that serve them need 
new tools, now. Why can't NDN serve ihem better, now? 

I believe we know why more drug education programs are not now m the NDN and why it is unlikely well get 
more in soon. The first issue requires an examination of recent history If we uke our development cycle 
backwards, one would have expected that cunent drug education programs were entering the pipehne a decade 
ago. But they were not. In the early years of the Reagan Admirustration, funding for most new development (of 
all kinds) in education dned up And vinually no money was available for drug educauon, which was seen by the 
pohtical Right, then controUing the educauon agenda, asiruppropnate, intrusive curricula for public schools. 

Deciding to use alcohol and drugs, according to this thinking, was a mora! decision, for which guidance was best 
left to parents and clencs Espeaally repugnant lO these people were substance abuse education programs 
designed to build self^tsteem. That was "affecuve education.' the Right said, dealing with how kids "feel" instead 
of how they read or wnte. Schools have no business dealing with these issues, we were told. (Never mind that 
research - and common sense -* tells us that kids with poor self-esteem are 10 umes more hkely to abuse drugs.) 

Indeed, in Apnl 1Q82, ihen-Dcpanment of Education Assistant Secrcury Donald Senese (Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement) abruptly announced that 13 hinded NDN Developer Demonstrator projects would 
Iwvc their grants pulled immediately. The reason? Poor performance' No Not meeting the needs of schools' 
No Senese had deaded that -ach of the projects dealt with issues mappropnate for considers ion in schools - 
with, as he believed, "affective" issues. One of tlie 13 was a drug education project. 

For years after the "Senese 1 3" deasion, personnel in the Department actively diKouraged drug education 
projects from even making application for NDN funding, ating the odds against them ever receiving grants. 

Thu decade-long combination of no new development and no funding for projects already developed and 
validated as exemplary proved deadly. The pipeline became virtually empty 

By why >yon't it be filled soon? That is the second important issue. Because of the very nature of the current 
validation processes, it will take years before the NDN pipehne can be refilled And given the country's desperate 
need, that wait is just too long. The ED/OERl validation processes must be modified. 

The topic of just how the federal system foi saeeningand vahdating educational successes should be changed 
deserves its own hearing (and if and when that heanng occurs. 1. a non-evaluaior. would not be your best 
witness). Suffice it to say that the Department of Education's Program Effectiveness Panel provides bamers lo 
validation that keep imporUnt tools out of Ainencan teachers' hands. The PEP and us members are not evil, on 
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the contmry, (Key arc exceptional profeisiomils who wt)rk hard to preikerve high standards But. as a rtsuli o\ the 
way they continue to do business, excellent projeci5 are now deiued access to the NDN dissemination system. 

Vliny quality projects Kavc neither the resources nor expertise to conduct (he type of evaluations necessary to 
yield evidence tufflcient for PEP approval Therefore, even though they are of high quality, the process precludes 
their entry mio the NDN. Evaluationv of lubstaiwe abuse education programs provide a good example 
Measuring impact - e g. . learning whether the students educated by the program subsequently luve used drugs 
or not " is an extraordinanly difficult tAsk, and, histoncally. the PBP has been unwilling to accept anything less 
tlun cUssiully reluble ntcuurcs. A better screening prtKe^ might use approaches other tluin formal evaluations 
(qualitative or quantitative) to identify effective, or the most effecnve. proierts/processes/materials For example, 
on-site interviews wit^ kids and teachers using the project might yield vahd and reliable information without 
going through a costly «nd time-consuming evaluation process. 

Further, a better system would allow introduction into the NDN of promiimgprcutkti (those tluit aic current, 
which meet pressing needs, and are ready to disseminate, hut ones perhaps without extrrulve evaluaiioiis 
yielding emplncal evidence), as well as validated prograim and practices We have a responsibility to identify 
wluit seems lo be working and get those tools out to teachers, now) 

Pfublcm Two - huufficient Support fur NDN 

The NDN is tragir ally undersupponed. such tliai it is in danger of becoming. allKrit useful, a virtually irrelevant 
tool for U.S. Khiml Improvement A 19HI 0>ngre$sn>njl repon on the program called NDN one o^ the most 
successful examples of a sound federal investment in education But this success lias been earned at a price. It 
is the price to partlcip«nts of maintaining and upgrading a system that lus become, with time, senously iinder- 
Onanced The average State Fanlitator project grant was $U<J.O()0 in W7<J. last year the average was just a few 
thousand dollars more. Faiionng in the real inflationary increases tlut each of these projects lus faced for staff, 
travel, and office costs, that $W,000 today can buy only ahuut one-third the services of 12 yrara ago Lkewise. 
today's Developer Demonstrators must make do with grants averaging approximately $20,000** in 1<J7<J dollais. 
(Congressional aupport for the NDN was $14 IVnilllioti for Fiscal Year l<J9I.jusi $151,000 more (ban wds 
appropriated for the system in 

Very few business people could resourcefully run a ruitioruil ptoject on $20,000 a year Am! these ure busmr sse\ 
The NDN projecis are located in l(Kal schools, in state departments of education, in non-profit agenc ies, and in 
Insiitutloru of higher educ ation But these grantees, like tlie comer grmery store, are ex^ycied to gri tlie job 
done, pay their staffs and their hills, and come out even by yeat's end It isn't easy, raciliiators are ex^Kcted to 
meet the increasing derrunds of hnal schools throughout an entire stale Imagine attempting to serve all the 
schools throughout Tex** on a State Facilitator budget of $ I Ot),Ot)0 a year The former Fanlitator in the I fine Star 
state couldn't That agency In iVHy declined to reapply for Fducation Department funding - it simply ctmld ni»t 
offord io slay in the NDN system any longer Ust year the agency housing the Facilitator project in Oiniieciicut 
said the s«me thing, turrUng back its SF grant 

Developer Demorutrators are expected to be responsive to the needs of S( hools throvtghr.ji the whole country 
Yet. in rejl dollars, tliese projeits survive - and barely - on an annujil arnouni froni the federal governrneni dial, 
in nuny cases, barely pays the salary and frtnge kncfits t>f one staff memk r tlut is CAduiiyc «'! travel. eK(>f uses, 
and admin 1st rat u>n F-«ch year several veteran Develojyr Demonstrators decline to reapply for NDN fundus, 
Some seek lndej>cndent funds Instead, others simply ck>sc up shop 

**US iommtut tHpi figuttt 
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There arc dozens of veterans in the NDN system who have stuck it out for a decade or more. Why do they carry 
on? As frustrating as it often is. these dedicated educators have Jobs where they an make a difference, where 
their intervention means that a child, who couldn't rtad before, now can, that an eager but poorly trained teacher 
now has the tools she needs, that a whole school can be dramatically transfunned. Tliese professionals are 
hooked on the NDN system because it works. But. bccausr of its Tuiancial problems, it is not v/orking as well as it 
could. 

Little incentive for nf w projects 

Among the other consequences to underfundingof the Natioiul Diffusion Network is a senous depletion of the 
pool of new projects entering the system. For a newly developed substAtKe abuse prevention program to become 
validated and part of tlie National Diffusion Network, it needs to go through all the steps I've refened to earlier, 
and. if successful at every stage, receive a Department of Education grant to do national dissenunation work for a 
total of about $70.000-a-year. which might just pay its basic costs, never mind travel. The firrt job that is likely to 
face a new Developer Demonstrator director after award of the grant is devising a strategy to raise more funds! 

Frankly, there is now simply too little incentive for innovative program developers in schools to go through that 
process. As a result, although new. exoting programs may be in the process of development through the Drug 
Free Schools Act. the reservoir of potential new NDN projects is dangerously low 

The Drug Free Schools Act and other legislation created by Congress in recent years in effect authorues the 
National Difhision Network to become the Department's official program dissemination function for a number of 
rKW Education Department uutiaiives Your subcommiitees and others have said, in effect. As mwprof^rcmi atr 
dcvWopcd under these new mUatives, the exemplary practices should be formally dis^emmted through the NDN. We are 
excited with this designation, jmd. I assure you. our members are eager to welcome into the NDN such newly 
developed programs. But the infrastructure of the National Diffusion Network will not likely be able to suppon 
the added burden which this legislative initiative will naturally create With only modest increases in 
appropriations over the past decade, the veiy viability of the current NDN system is in question. It is unlikely 
that it can now uke on much more in the way of new programmatic responsibilities. 

Needs for reauthoniation 

If the NDN system is to do the job, it will require -• with the reauthorued legiolaiion - specific appropnation 
levels directed for the National Diffusion Network to carry out the Job, in this case for drug education, tlut you 
expect the NDN to do. At present, the only source of suppn for the NDN is through the general appropnations 
for the system, which is tragically insuffiacnt. 

Congress could make no better investment in our nation's schools than in the National Diffusion Network It was 
^.rcated to build upon already-developed success, and it is a success story of its own. But it cannot get the job 
done at its current level of support. 

Our sute-based Facilitators get daily inquiries from classroom teachers about the possibilities of adopting an NDN 
program. Early in the process of these discussions, the State Facilitator works with the teacher lo develop a 
budget, one which usually includes travel and expenses for the Developer Demonstrator trainer, substitute fees, 
and teacher matenals Far too often, adoption of the program of their choice given the available, combined 
resources of the Slate Facilitator project, the Developer Demonstrator project, and the school - is deemed 
impossible simply beause of cost. 
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FaalitaioR always promise these teachers that wr will try to find a solulioti for this dilemnw perhaps in a 
subsequent acAdemic year - but. in tiie meanlimc, the students in tbt school cannot benefit from ati NPN 
program that would meet their needs. 

Summary . 

The naiion's schools need more development efforts like those authorized hy tlie Omg Free St hoois atui 
Qimmunities Act. But development efforts take money and time. A newly proposed project Inrgun tomorrow 
will not be ready for federal validation for many years. And, if the critena for validation are suffiaciitly ngid. 
the project's developers may not even seek that route. 

Further, if nationwide dissemination of tlut validated project through the National Diffusion Netwink looks 
like a nsky prospect because of the weakness of that very system, it is hkely that the project will opt out And 
because they may opt out. thousands, if not millions, of school-age kids across the country will be deprived of 
the benefits of such an outstanding program 

These problenw may be avoided if the National Diffusion Network is sufficiently supported and recogiuzed. if 
the means and methods of identifying and validating successful educational practices are improved and made 
more flexible, and if authnnzmg (and reauthonxing) legislation cominucs to stress the imponance of 
disseminauo' i as an outcome of successful program development 

The dedicated Nt)N program dnectors and staff through^iui the country are prepared to do the work, and 
Amertca's schools are damoniig fur our scmces We ask you to help ann us with the appropnate means to 
help them Thank you 
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("hairman Owkns. Thank you. 
Mr. Thomas Connelly. 

Dr. CoNNKi.LY. Mr. Serrano, Mr. Owens, Mr. Ballenger. It is an 
honor to be here today. Thank you for your invitation. 

I am the Director of Special Counseling Projiranis in a school dis- 
trict about 50 miles north in the Hudson Valley, it*s the Wap- 
pingers Central School District. I have been in that system for 20 
years. 

In IDHf) it become quite evident to our Board of p]ducation mem- 
bers and various members of the police department that we had a 
significant drug problem in our community. And so the communi- 
ty, without the help of any Federal funding at that time, decided 
that they were going to take a proactive approach to deal with the 
issue, the ongoing problem that we had: kids using drugs, increased 
number of students being dropped out of school, much larger num- 
bers around suicide. 

As a principal of a high school at that time, I can verify how se- 
rious this problem was. When this office, the administrative office, 
Coordinator of Special Counseling Programs developed, there were 
certain basic criteria that were mandated that we had to follow in 
order to do what we wanted to do. 

The first most important concept was that we had to become 
proactive instead of reactive, meaning that we could not wait for 
those high-risk kids to drop out of school, to be admitted to a hospi- 
tal because of their addiction; we had to do something ahead of 
time, and it had to be based on the research. 

It had to be a developmentally appropriate program, meaning 
that it had to begin very early and continue completely through to 
the high school, the senior high school. Every year every student 
had to have exposure to a drug prevention program. 

There had to be a very consistent, logical evaluation piece devel- 
oped so that we could measure exactly what we were doing and 
what we were not doing. We ai'e fortunate, becau.se we did not 
have a lot of funding at that time, Lo have the cooperation of IBM 
to come in and help us with that. 

There had to be very strong policies in our school system about— 
me.ssages. And we had to be capable of responding to our assess- 
ments. We had to look clearly at what was going on in our system, 
find out where we were becoming successful and enhance those 
programs and be able to change programs that we knew were not 
working. 

The concept developed around a four-part program. One, assess 
the problem that you have, then determine exactly the nature of 
the problem that you have in your community. Once you do that, 
build your programs around tho.se needs, making sure that those 
programs fit into what the research is saying. 

I can remember as h teacher 25 years ago, one of tl intere.sting 
things that we did, becau.se we thought our work— we brought in 
two gentlemen a Dr. Leary and a Mr. (i. (iordon Liddy, to debate 
the pros and cons of LSD with our students. And at that time we 
thought because it looked good, it was politically smart to do; that 
it was important. But, in fact, what we really did was raise the risk 
levels for our students. So it was clear that we had to have an eval- 
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uation piece and we had to measure how successful we are and 
react to our non-successes. 

I have left on the back table all the survey data that we have 
completed over 5 years to show that we have made a difference in 
many areas, To ^{ive you an example: 

In only S percent of our students indicated they had never 
used alcohol; in !!)!)(), 2S percent of our students indicated they 
never used. In 1980, 40 percent of our students said they had never 
used marijuana; in 15)5)0 after our program was put in place, 7<) per- 
cent of our students indicated they never used marijuana. 

A significant factor has been, and my colleagues here know, that 
cigarette smoking is a single — one of the single, strongest predic- 
tions that students are going to have problems with drugs in the 
future. 

In 1!)S(1, 25 percent of students were regular daily cigarette smok- 
ers. After our programs were put in place, that dropped down to 14 
percent of our students who were daily cigarette smokers. 

I think— this data and I think probably what we've learned is 
that our succt>ss involved students, involved parents, it involved the 
community and most of all— what the FVderal (iovernment had to 
offer to us. Money for drug-free schools is critical. If that money is 
dropped or— programs will no longer exist. 

I think that the only thing that has helped us immensely is the 
fact that the U.S. Department of Education has set up five regional 
centers around the country. Without their expertise, without their 
training, we would have never succeeded. 

So that's my testimony. And data and specific information are 
available on the table in the back of the room. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Thomas CJonnelly follows:) 
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ABSTRACT 

The Wappingcrs Ccnual School Dislricl. responding lo rapidly increasing drug 
and alcohol iisc among students, created the position of Coordinator of Special 
Counseling Programs. The purpose of the new position was to assess the severity of the 
problem and to develop and implement prevention programs. 

During the five years that the program has been in plac€. the Coordinator of 
Special Counseling has developed a comprehensive prevention program for all disuicl 
sludenis from kindergarten through twelfth grade and their parents. 

The program is based on the results of current research, pariicularly the work of J. 
David Hawkins and Richard F. Calalano of the University of Washington. . It includes a 
variety of academic and support programs that provide information and deal with related 
issues that may conu-ibule to drug use, 

The WCSD actively seeks family and community involvement in the Prevention 
Program. The co<)peration of the school, family and community can help protect 
students against factors that lead to drug use. 

The WCSD Prevention Program 

♦ focuses on reducing risk factors that can lead to drug use 

♦ provides early intervention procedures and programs 

♦ provides programs for high risk students 

♦ has a comprehensive aftercare program 
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PHILOSOPHY 



The Wappingcrs CenUal School Dislricl (WCSD) is commltlcd lo ihc prevention of 
alcohol. *obacco, and oiher substance abuse. The latest research is used to fonnulate and update 
district philosophy and policy. The district uses the following prtnciplcs as guides for the 
development and maintenance of its substance usc/abusc prevention efforts and for any 
disciplinary measures related to alcohol and other substances, 

1. Alcohol* tobacco and other dru^ use/abuse is preventable and treatable. 

2, Alcohol und other subslancc usc/abusc Inhibits the Wappingcrs Central School 
dislricl from carrying out its primary mission of education students. 

3. The behavior of the Board of Hducation, the Administration and all school 
staff should model the behavior asked of the students. 

4, While the Wappingcrs Centra! School District can and must assume a 
leadership role in alcohol, tobacco und other substance usc/abusc prevention, this 
goal will be accomplished only through coordinated, collaborative efforts with 
parents, students, staff and the community as a whole. 

Wappingcrs School District policy states that no person may use. possess, sell or 
distribute alcohol or other substances nor may use or possess drug puraphernalia, on school 
grounds or at school sponsored events, except drugs as prescribed by a physician. The terms 
"alcohol and other substances "shall be consuiicd ihroughtuit this policy lo refer to the use of all 
substances including, but not limited to. alcohol, tobacco. inhalanLs. niarjuana. c(Kainc, I.SD. 
IH^P, amphetamines, heroin, steroids, look-alikes, and uny of those substances commonly 
referred to os "designer dnigs." Additionally, the following persons shall be prohibited from 
entering school grounds or school sponsored events; any person exhibiting behavior, conduct, 
persond or physical characteristics of having used or consumed alcohol or other substances, 

The WCSD recogni/x;s that the problems of alcohol and oihe; substances use/abuse arc 
not linrited to the student population but affect every segment of society. As such, the Board has 
established an Fimployce Assistance Program that will provide a.^propriatc and confidential 
prevention, inteivcntion, a,«;sesstncnt, referTal, support and follow jp services for disU'ict staff 
who seek a«^sisUmce with alcohol and other substance use/abuse related problems, emotional 
problems, mental illness, and other human problems. 

■|"he District recogni/x's that it has no right to inlervt.nc unle.vs employees pcrstmal 
problems adversely affect their job perfoimance. When unsatisfactory perfonnance does occur, 
the District's supervisory pcisonnel will encourage employees to manage and move loward a 
resolution of their problems on their own or with the help of the nmploye-c AvsiMance Program. 
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From 1983 to 1985 ihc WCSD experienced rapid grosvih and overcrowded schools. It 
was during this lime lhai there was a 25% increase in ihe numlKr of .students arrested for 
possession und/or dealing dr\Jgs on campus, l-iftecn percent of the violent confronlalions in 
school were drug related. There was also a signincant increase in the number of students 
IdentiHed as children of alcoholics. WCSD provided the largest percenungc of students in county 
alcohol support groups. 

Between 1983 and 85 the number of suicide atti'iiipls and gestures doubled among the 
students. The county family couil placed twice as many students in group homes during this 
period. The school Pupil Persimnel Department hired additional personnel to handle the increase 
in referrals. The disUicl PINS (Parents In Need Of Suppf>rt) organization reported that twice as 
many parents were coming to the meetings complaining about their child's involvemcm with 
alcohol and drugs. 

In 1986. WCSD created the position of Coordinator of Special Counseling Programs in 
order to develop effective programs to help students and their families who were involved with 
alcohol and drugs and to develop prevention programs. In May of 1986, the Oxirdinator 
administered a SuhM;incc Abuse Suivey to 2.487 students in grades 7 - 12. The survey results 
confirmed that a serious alcohol and drug problem existed. The following tabic gives a partial 
list of the results. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE SURVEY 1986 

SI as TANCE TOTAL WHO TRIKD U.sK 2 3 IIMKS A ALMOST DAILY 

WKKK 

Alcohol 91.8^^ 18.6a 5.8% 

Tobacco 72.6% 5.3% 25.5% 

Marijuana 52.9% 7.2% 10.6% 

Inhalants 30.1% 16% 2.1% 

The Coordinator together with a committee of district staff, students, partnls and 
community developed a prevenlior^inlervcntion program for all district students based on the 
latest drug and alcohol etiological research. Tha program consists of four eomponcnls: primary 
prevention, secondary prevention, tertiary prevention and aftercare. Primary Prevention 
develops student scKial skills, refusal skills, information and bonding to the family and school. 
Secondary Prevention provides means to make early identification of alcohol/drug abu.vc iind 
provide support services for the student and frmily along with monitoring of use. Tertiary 
Prevention provides ueaiment progra^ns, an altr native high school, parent support groups and 
student peer groups. Aftercare involves rc-<rnUy ^uilicies, aftercare meetings, student and parent 
support groups and Al-A-Tccn meetings. 

The Substance Abuse Survey is admini.siered t() the secondary students every four years 
to determine long term prt)gram effectiveness. Process and short term outcome evaluations arc 
conducted for each program. 
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O PALS AN D OBJECT|VF;s 

Mission Siaicmcnl: The Wappingers Cenlral Sthm)! Dislrici is tonimiiicd \o Ihc 
preveniion of alcohol, lobacco, and oihcr suhslancc abuse. The pro^iram clemcnLs used by ihc 
dislrici promoic hcailhy life styles for its s(udcnl5 and suff and inhibits l!^c usc/abusc of alcohol 
tobacco and other substances. 

COAL 

The goal of the WCSD Prevention Program is to .significantly reduce the number of 
sludenls K - 1 2 who abu.sc drugs and alcohol. 

OBji:crivi':s forsiudeni^ 

1 . Develop refused skills and siKial skills. 

2. Provide age appropn'jii^^ infoiination about drugs and alcohol .ind their effects on the 
individual and MK'iety. 

3. Provide p<»er support group;; for students. 

4. Hncourage bonding to llie family and school. 

OIIJKCTIVICS FOR S FAFF 

1. Know the WCSD alc(»hol and drug policy and policy implemenliUion. 

2. Recogni/e risk factors fors!udenl5. 

3. Know about drug abuso and dependency. 

4. Know about the effect of drug ahuve on family ineinN fs and the school community. 

5. Km)w how to intervene and refer students to resources in the school and community. 

oiiji<(Tivi':s FOR parf:ni^ 

1 . Know the effects of drug abuse and de|)endency on the users, their family and conimuniiy. 

2. Identify risk and protective factors. 

3. Know the school and community support services for drug and alcohol abuse. 

4. r)evclop family nrles concerning drug u,se. establish appropriate conseciunices for use and 
know how to reinforce positive behavior. 

5. Kru)W the WCSD alcohol and drug p<jlicy and ;K)licy implenienlation. 



Hie above goal and objectives structure the WCSD IVvenlion Pr(»i?ram. Hie immams 
ai)ply to all students kindergarten thrt)ugh twelfth grade and their families. Programs for district 
.staff involve all eniployees of the district including teachers, administrators, social workers 
p.sychol.)giMs. librarians, secretaries, custodians, bus drivers, cafeteria workers, and monitors * 
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I^VALUATION 

PROCESS EVALUATION 

Tlicrc arc a varicly of programs offered lo siudcnts. siaff. parents and the communiiy. 
The prcKCSs cvaluaiion procedures are fundamcnlally consisieni for each type of program 
offered. 

Program implcmeniaiion is monitored utili/jng time lines and perl charts. Pert charts list 
strategics, tasks to be performed, key people responsible for the tasks, how and when the tasks 
are to be accomplished, resources and evaluation procedures. Discrepancies arc noted between 
the program plan and the impK mcntalion. Changes arc made when necessary to improve the 
clficicncy and quality of Ihc program. The pert charts provide a procedural outline for programs 
that are prescnled each year A copy of a pert chtirt form is shown below. 



Slnilccies 


Wh^t \s lo be 




accomplishrd 











rcsjxmsiblc 


How to be 


WhcnU) 
accomplish 


RCUtUfQCS 

Ncc<}ed 


AuvuoubtUty/ 

r;V4iuA>i04l 





























Copies of rcuMpts and conlracLs arc kept lo record program delivery and monitor the 
budget. Auendancc is kept U) determine the number of participants. A .survey is presented to 
parent, staff and communiiy participants in order lo determine the quality of the program and 
obtain suggestions for improvement. These surveys arc also used to avvc.ss the needs of the 
participants. Programs arc provided in response to staff, parent and community requests, 

OUTCOME EVALUATION 

Outcome evaluation is conducted in two pha.scs - short term and long term. Short term 
evaluation asscs^ses the immediate impact of the program through a one year period. Long term 
evaluation assesses the impact of the program on the students over a four year period. 

Sliort Term Evaluation 

The immediate impact of clavsroom programs is doicrmined by the use of pretests and 
poMcsis. In addition, some staff and parent programs use pre and post tc&is. .Suiveys are also 
used for staff and parent programs, In addition to the questions described in PrcKCss Evaluation, 
the surveys ask the participant to report their altitudes, behaviors, knowledge and/or additional 
needs. The surveys also assess overall satisfaction with the program. 

Yearly impact of the elementary fourth through sixth grade programs is a.vscvsed using an 
Attitude and Opinion Survey developed by Dr. Ralph Earl. The survey determines student 
attitudes toward dmg u.sage, behavioral patterns, self concept, social skills, and school bonding. 
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Long Term Evaluation 



Every four years ihe Substance Abuse Survey is adminisicred to secondary students from 
grades 7 through 12 to determine the effectiveness of the Prevention Progrant. Some of the 
questions Include: 

1. How often have you used any of the following: alcohoK amphetamines, LSD, 
quaaludes, marijuana, uanquilizers, heroin, inhalants, PCP, cigarenes, co rine, 
look alikesand crack? 

2. Have you ever come to school high on alcohol, marijuana, cocaine, other 
drugs? 

3. Ifyou do any ofthe following, in what grade did you Stan: cigarettes, 
alcohol, marijuana, other drugs? 

4. Do you have a family member having a problem with alcohol or drugs? 

At the same time, a brief survev called Patterns of Alcohol Use by Adolescents 
developed by Dr. Richard Schwartz is given to students 16 years and older. The survey 
determines the type and amount of alcohol consumed and the methods used to obtain iL 

In addition to school surveys, community statistics are gathered. DWl ancsis arc 
monitored for drivers 16 to 18 years old. The number of studenu attending local alcohol support 
groups is collected as well as those students in drug rehabilitation programs. The number of 
yearly suspensions and anests for drug and alcohol use is kepL 

The Northeast Regional Center evaluates the WCSD Prevention Program. They provide 
frequent technical assistance and are very familiar with the program. 

EVALUATION EFFECTS 

llie results of the evaluation process has resulted in program refinements and program 
cancellations since 1986. For example, additional staff Uaining has been necessaiy to improve 
the Life Skills Program for grades 7 and 8. Other programs have been dropped because they 
were not raeeU'ng needs. One such program was a parent network to assure that no alcohol was 
being served at student parties. 

Current research Is disseminated to .^rot/am Committee members in order to assess 
programs in terms of what is likely to be most effecUve. The committee consists of district staff, 
students, parents, clergy, and the community. Each adds a unique perspective to keep the 
WCSD Prevention Program as responsive to participant needs as possible. 

Each year a formal report is made to the Board of EducaUon by the Coordinator of 
Special Counseling Programs. Programs presented throughout the year are described, ihe results 
of the programs arc given and objectives for the next year arc outlined. This report is also 
presented in the local newspapers. 
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jVIARKETING AND PROMOTION 



A variety of promotional activities are conducted to inform and obtain the support of the 
community, parents and i>tudenl$. Newspaper articles arc used to inform the public of the 
progress of the WCSD Prevention Program, give information about parent programs offered, 
and inform the community about student drug and alcohol usage. Recently, an article was 
published warning parents about a rapid increase in the use of inhalants among younger students, 
the dangers of inhalant use, symptoms of usage and where to obtain help. 

The Coordinator ^as been a frequent guest on radio talk shows. Listeners are encouraged 
to call in questions and comments about drug and alcohol use and prevention. Television 
promotions advertise parent education programs and community awareness. 

The Slop DWI Bus is a Uaveling classroom used lo increase community awareness. TTie 
disuict renovated a school bus and oulfilled it to show videos and disseminate literature. Tht 
bus is available to all community organizations and makes frequent appearances at the schools, 
shopping malls, and community events. The public is invited to walk through the bus. see the 
videos, and help themselves to a wide variety of literature concerning drug and alcohol 
dependency, the effects on the individual and family, community sources for help, and the 
effects of driving while intoxicated. 

The Coordinator is an invited speaker at many local organizations such as the Rotary. 
Lions. Kiwanls, and Masons. In response to his presentations, the Community Coalition was 
formed lo coordinate community efforts at drug and alcohol prevention. Members of the 
coalition Include the Masonic Temple, the Rotary, the Town of Wappmgers Police, local 
legislators, community leaders and the clergy. The Coalition has been very supportive of the 
WCSD Prevention Program by providing community linkages, volunteer workers and financial 
support 

Tlie WappingersCenU-al School District has received the following awards: 

- New York Slate Department of Education Award for Excellence and Comprehensive 
Substance Abuse Prevention Programs 1989 

' U.S. Department of Education National Model Drug Free School Award to Fishkill 
Elementary School 1989 

- U.S. Department of Education national Model Drug Free School Finalist Jo Myers 
Comers Elementary School 1990 

- Nationally recognized Suicide Prevention Program - National Association of Secondary 
School Principals 
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TARGET POPULATIO N 



The WCSD Prevention Program largels all students in the district - kindergarten through 
twelfth grade and their parents. The students and their families come from a diversity of cultural 
backgrounds! brought in by IBM and the local economy. 

The WCSD is located in the Mid Hudson Valley.approximalcly 60 miles nortl) of New 
York City. The district covers nearly 127 square miles and includes the towns of Wappingers, 
Fishkill, East Fishkill, and portions of Poughkeepsie and LaGrange in Dutchess County. It also 
includes small sections of Kent and Phillipstown in Putnam county. 

Tl)e district is made up of ten elementary schools, two junior high schools, and two 
senior high schools. It selves approximately 12,000 students and employs 789 professional 
leaching staff and 550 support staff which includes secretaries* custodians, bus drivers and 
paraprofessionals. There are 5 group homes in the school district and a number of WCSD 
students attend an alternative high school with an enrollment increasing at least 20% each year. 

The district is principally a residential community of 110,000. A large percentage of 
residents commute to Manhattan and Westchester County. IBM, the New York State 
Government, and the Federal Government are major local employers. Approximately 20% of 
the New York Slate employees are law enforcement offers or security guards at local prisons. 

The \'(CSD Prevention Program targets all students in the district - kindergarten through 
twelfth grade and their parents. The students and their families come from a diversity of cultural 
backgrounds, brought in by IBM and the local economy. Special programs have been developed 
for the high risk student to meet their special needs. High ri.sk classification includes children of 
alcoholics, drug nnd/or alcohol users. 
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ACTIVrnES\Nn STRATEGIES 



The WCSD Prevention Program consists of four components: Primary Prevention, 
Secondary Prevention, Tertiary Prcvcnlion and Aftercare. 

Primary Prevention teaches students from kindergarten through sixth grade ihc 
folloNving: social skills, refusal skills, and age appropriate information about drug use and its 
effects. Family participation and school bonding are encouraged. 



PRIMARY PREVENTION 



Program 
Here's l.ooidng at You 2000 
Children Arc People Too 
Stiff Training 

Preparing for the Drug Free Years 
Parent InfoimatioQNiglil 
Refusal SIdils Play 



Target Population 

Grades K • 12 

Children or Alcoholics Grades 1-6 
Teachers of Grades K - 8 
Paicots of StudcDls Grades 3 • 6 
Parents of Students K • 6 
Students K-6 



Providers 
Teaclicrs and Parents 
Social Woricen 
Paid Consultants 
On-Staff Certified Traioers 
On StafT Certified Trainers 
Students Grades 7- 12 



Secondary Prevention Programs target students at the secondary level, grades 7 through 
II The main focus of the programs is to continue developing social and refusal skills and 
provide infonnalion about drug and alcohol use. The staff are u-ained to identify high risk 
students and students suspected of using drugs. They receive instruction on district drug policy 
and the correct procedure for implementing ilic policy and referring students. Family 
involvement is encouraged. 



SECONDARY PREVENTION 



Progrom 

Staff Inscrvicc 

Hmersoo Weekends 

Living Wiih Your 10 - 15 Year Old 

Building Crisis Teaias 

Peer I^dcf^tiip 

Life Skills 

StnJT TrTiinlng - District rolicy 



Target Pop.(^irtion 
Teachers Grades 7-12 
Teachers Grades 7 • 12 
Pa/tnls of Students Ages 10 to IS 
Students in Crisis- Drugs, Suicide 
Students Tirades 7 - 12 
Students Grades 7 • 8 
All District Staff 



Providers 

Paid Consultants 

Paid Consultants 

On-Staff Certified Traiocn 

Building Staff 

Staff and Paid Consultants 

Teacben 

Administrator 



Tertiary Prevention is provided to students who are using alcohol and/or drugs. The 
programs that are provided vary according to the needs of the student Student Assistant 
Coun.sclors provide intervcnlion, assessment and aid in the placement of appropriate programs. 
Parent support is provided by PINS (Parents in Need of Support). For students who remain at 
school, support groups such as Alanon arc provided. Peer support is provided through the Rap i 
Room, a room where students may go to discuss their problems. Where appropriate, 
rehabilitation is provided hospital staff. 
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TERTIARY PREVENTION 



Programs 

PINS 

Parcnl RducaUon on Inlcrvcntioo 
Student A.ssisiant Counsclon 
Rctub Hospital VisiU 
Rap Room 
AJanoQ 



Target Population 

Parcnlsof Students Using Dnijis 
Partnlsof Students Using Dnigs 
Students Who Use AJcohol/Dnjgs 
Students ^Vho Use AJcohol/Dnjgs 
Students (jTiidcs 9 • 12 
Students with Alcoholic FoniUy 



Providers 

Parenis • Peer Support 
District Staff 
Council on Alcoholism 
Four Winds Hospital 
District Staff 
Coinm unity Volunteers 



Aftercare Programs arc designed to meet the needs of students upon their rcenlry to 
school. The programs consist of support groups for students and ihcir parents, and a three year 
monitoring of their progress. 

AFTERCARE 



PROGRAM 

Student Assistant Couiisclon 

I lospitai Visits 

I lospiial Aftercare McciiDgs 

AA (Alcoholics Anonymous) 

NA (Narcotics Anon)Tnt)Us) 

Al'cmaiivc High School 

AlanOD 

PINS 



TARGET POPULATION 

Recovering Students 
Recovering Students 
Recovering vSiudcnts 
Recovering Students 
Recovering vStudcnts 
Recovering Students 
Students from Alcoholic Fiunily 
Parcnlsof Aftercare Students 



PROVIDERS 

Council on Alcoholism 
Four Winds Hospital 
Student Assistnol Counselors 
Comm unity Volunteers 
Conun unity Volunteers 
Community 
Comin uuity volunteers 
Parents • Peer Support 
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COMMUNITY COORDINATION 



V\z WCSD works closely wiih ihe community lo develop and support ihe disiricl 
programs. The Dnig Free Schools Advisory Council consists of Iwenly one members who 
represent students, administraiors, health coordinators, substance abuse professionals, teachers, 
parents, law enforcement officers, community organizations, state and local officials and ihe 
religious commuaity. The Advisory CouncU determines appropriate programming for Drug 
Free School funding. 

In addition to the above committee, members of the community formed a Commuaity 
CotJition to support the WCSD programs and coordinate community efforts at drug and alcohol 
prevention. Members of the Coalition include the Masonic Temple, the Rotary, the Town of 
Wappingers Police, local legislators, community leaders and the clergy. The WCSD 
Coordinator of Special Counseling is an advisor to the Coalition. The Coalition provides 
community linkages, volunteer workers and financial support 

Many of the WCSD program arc provided by community agencies. The Dutchess 
County Council on Alcohol and Chemical Dependency and Dutchess County Mental Health 
provide some Mudcnt support groups such as Alanon and AA. They also participate in staff 
uaining. The WCSD organi^d and supports a tccn AA group. 

The WCSD is sponsoring a program culled Community Outreach. A Wappingers Police 
officer will receive one weeks training in intervention skills. While responding lo calls 
involving domestic violence, the officer will be able to identify high risk children and obtain 
parental permission for referral. 

The Coordinator for Special Counseling is always available to speak to community 
organizations and actively seeks community support 

The Northeast Regional Center provides technical assistance for the programs. It also 
evaluates the Prevention Program. 
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RKPIJCABIUTY 

WCSD uses a Pert Chart to monitor program procedures. Planning inforraaiion is 
recorded on ihe chart and imi)lemenlalion procedures are compared to deicrminc ihc 
effectiveness of the plan. Changes are made in ihe plan where advisab?e lo ensure the success of 
Ihc program. 

Deiailed records are kept of each program. Evaluations are utilized and kept 
Attendance is recorded. School records are kept of drug and alcohol suspensions. Survey 
results are recorded and analyzed. 

The dislricl receives 4 lo 5 requests daily for program information which Ihc district can 
supply. At present, information has been sent to 150 different localities in the Northeast Region 
and in California, Florida, Georgia, Texas and Canada, Informalion has also been sent to the 
Deparlrdenl of Defense Dependants Schools in Ankara Turkey. A request from ihc Russian 
Ministry of Education was made for the Coordinator to present the WCSD Prevention Program 
to officials in Russia in June. 

The Coordinator of Special Counseling has developed several publications which 
describe various aspects of the Prevention Program. The publications include: 

Substaijce Abuse Prevention Training Material for Dislricl Personnel 

Districtwidc Suicide Prevention Training Material 

Districtwidc Suicide Prevention Intervention and Poslvcntion Procedures 

Substance Abuse Prevention Training Materials for Parents 

Crisis Training Manual 

Drug and Alcohol Survey 1986 • 1990 

PINS - Parents in Need of Support 

These materials arc made available free to alJ upon request 
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ProCf'^am management 

The WCSD Pievenlion Program is managed by the Coordinator of Special Counseling. 
The coordinator is assisted by a full time secretary and half lime secrelaiy. Much of the 
assistance for carrying out programs is provided by district staff, parents and community 
volunteers. 

The Coordinator of Special Counseling is Mr. Thomas J. Connelly. He has been a 
teacher and administrator in the district for 26 years. Mr. Connelly has received specialized 
training from the Harvard Medical School on adolesceiu suicide. He has attended the Center for 
Early Adolescence and received training in the program Living With 10 to 15 Yeiir Olds. Mr. 
Connelly has also received training from Developmental Research and Programs, Seattle, WA 
on Preparing For the Drug Free Years and Here's Looking At. You 2000. He trained at the 
Johnson Institute for Choices and Consequences and How to Intervene with Adolescents Who 
Use Alcohol/Drugs. Mr. Connelly is a Member of the President's Council n Drug Prevention . 
In 1990 he testified before a congressional committee on drug prevention. 

The Office of Special Counseling received a budget of $1 12,177.36 for the Wappingcrs 
Central School District for the year 1990-91. The district also received $58,115 from the Drug 
Free Schools Program. The budget shows how the money was spenL 

District staff receive yearly uaining in drug prevention. During the year 1990-91, 550 
staff rcaT 'd immersion weekends which provided 15 hours of comprehensive training. 
Inscrvir .orkshops are also provided yearly to update all district staff members. The 
iramer.sion weekends are given by paid consuliants. Inservice workshops are provided by the 
Coordinator of Special Counseling Programs, community volunteers or paid consultants. 

Current research results are disseminated through staff uaining sessions, meetings and 
newsletters. Bimonthly meeting are held with staff. Weekly meeting are held with Student 
Assistance Counselors. 
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PERSONNEL 

Coordinalor 
Sccrclaries 

Full time 

^ Half lime 

NEW EQUIPMENT 
• SERVICES 

COPIER 

MILEAGE 

SUPPLIES 

LEARNING MATERULS 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
SOFWARE 
WORKBOOKS 

DRUG FREE SCHOOL 



BUDGRT 

$63,578 

21. 144 
4, 500 

843 

5.248 

950 

1.749 

3.498 

3.750 

617 

300 

6.000 

TOTAL 112,177 
58,115 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 

COORDINATOR 
SPECIAL COUNSELING PROGRAMS 

FULL TIME SECRETARY 
HALF TIME SECRETARY 

PROGRAM SUPPORTERS 

DISTRICT COMMUNITY 
STAFF VOLUNTEERS 



COALITION 



COUNTY 
RESOURCE 
SERVICES 



CONSULTANTS 



NORTHEAST 
REGIONAL 
CENTER 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you very much, Mr, Connelly. 
Your survey results will be reviewed by the committee. In addi- 
tion to that, your entire written statement will go into the record. 
Mr. Gerald Edwards. 

Mr, Edwards. Mr. Serrano, Mr. Owens and Mr. Ballenger, thank 
you for inviting me here today. 

I do not have any written testimony per se. I have my remarks; 1 
just didn't have time to prepare them, but Td like to give you 
mine. 

First of all, I am the Director of the North East Regional Center 
for Drug-Free Schools and Communities for the 12 north east 
States which run from Maine down to 

Chairman Owens. They're having trouble hearing you in the 
back. The school must be in the lane going to the airports; we're 
having trouble hearing you. 

Mr, Edwards, I'm responsible for all the States from Maine 
down to Maryland and out to Ohio, 12 north east States, and basi- 
cally I'm in charge of training the school systems, the colleges who 
deal with in-service and pre-service training of teachers and work- 
ing with the State education departments which are responsible for 
drug free schools and communities 

I've been the regional director for the last 19 years and during 
this time, pretty much it's been my life's work because I used to 
be— I came out of New York City and I feel very strongly about the 
educational process. 

I'd like to say what I have to say rather candidly. First of all, I 
was interested very much in Mr, York's remarks because I'd like to 
rei'iforce them. Everybody in this country keeps on looking for the 
fantasy of the one program that's going to do it; it just doesn't 
work that way. 

You've got multifactors involved in drug use. So it's absolutely 
ridiculous for people to look for a single curriculum that's going to 
do the job for kids. My experience over the IJ) years is if you want 
to make changes, you have to make change not only in the school 
systems but in the community as well. So I concur with your opin- 
ion. 

You're going to have to deal with the kids in the classroom, 
you're going to have to deal with the teachers, you're going to have 
to deal with the school climate, you're going to have to deal with 
the parents, you're going to have to deal with the businesses to 
support the efforts in the system. Schools can ju.st do so much. 

Their aegis is pretty much from 9 o'clock in the morning until 
o'clock in the afternoon and seme of them have after school pro- 
grams. The truth of the matter is most drug use occurs in the 
evening, and on the weekends. 

And so vou could put all of the programs together in .school, it's 
just one phase, and I think it's an important phase. But if we enter 
the school classroom, teachers don't know how to teach. They do 
not know how to do group work, they do not know how to jc)ond 
with kids, they do not knew how to make them feel good, not only 
about themselves, but to give them some direction for the future. 

Self-esteem is fine but I've seen a lot of kids who have great self- 
esteem because they can push drugs and have a lot of money in 
their pocket. So it's a question of !iow you use that self-esteem. So 




it*s critical to me that the teachers understand how to work, pretty 
much how to work in the classroom; their attitudes are very impor- 
tant. 

The school climate in which kids live for a good portion of the 
day is extremely important. If they do not like that school plant, 
they're going to drop out mentally and ultimately drop out phys- 
ically. And I m sure there is a great deal of data substantiating the 
fact that most of the kids who drop out of school generally will be 
involved with alcohol or other drugs. 

So one of the keys is, how do you keep kids in school, how do you 
keep them attentive? Well I think that's an issue. I think unless 
the school systems start paying attention to the way teachers teach 
in the classroom and the way the school environment is conducted, 
you can talk about site-based management— about a lot of other 
things, but who supports the teachers, who supports the adminis- 
trators, and then, of couree, without question, who supports the 
kids?. And unless that total climate is a positive one, you're going 
to still see the problem as you see it today. 

I will now tell you my problems in New York City and other 
places. We know we're successful in many other areas because we 
do happen to have an evaluation. We evaluate our programs in a 
rather interesting way. 

Since we have multiple programs going into a given community, 
it's very difficult to tease out the single program. People come in, 
they want to say, well what are you doing in the classroom with— 
we can't do that. Because when we're finished in the school district 
then we have 20-80 programs in the school and community. 

Therefore, what we do is a pre-assessment of the schools and 
then we do a post-assessment a year or two later, and we can dem- 
onstrate across-the-board a drop in — the data is available, it has 
no been published. But it's hard nosed and it's also a control group 
study. We've been doing it for a number of years. 

Of course, we are interested in what does occur in the communi- 
ty as well as in the class and school. Our biggest problem is getting 
schools to comte for training because we do team training which 
means that you have to send us a core of people from a given 
school building for a week and therein lies a significant problem. 

In the Bronx, for instance, from District 12, we had a group of 
teachers come. And in 1 year the--the schools had the greatest in- 
crease in reading scores in the whole city, and that's in District 12. 
The school I don't remember but I know there was a 20. (5 increase 
in the reading scores, but we had to change the way the entire 
school was being run. 

You talk about site-based— they were involving all the* teachers 
and the community in the process. This takes a lot of time. It 
means that you can't do it from >i o'clock to 5 o'clock in in-service 
training. You've got to get the core group away, to live together, 
and, if you will, bond, and to exchange ideas and then to set up 
plans to affect their school buildings. 

In New York City people do not want to go. In New York City we 
have a lot of problems. Principals will tell you over and over, if I go 
away for a week my school will burn down. And when I ask thein 
the question, what happens if you're sick for a week, they have no 
response. But they're under stress, they're under pressure, so the 
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principals do not want to leave. And without the principal we don*t 
want to train because we know it s not going to be significantly— it 
will not significant impact the group and no change will occur. And 
that's one of the biggest problems, 

If you want to bring about the changes that Mr. Giordino and 
some of the other panelists have suggested, I think you have to 
take the core of people, get them away from the school system, 
teach them the techniques that they're going to need, send them 
back to the school system, train a larger group, so that the critical 
mass is sufficient to make change in the school community. 

And only then, through a multiple programming and a large 
critical mass of people involved in the process, will there be a 
change. We have data to prove that there has been a change and I 
truly believe that no one program will ever compete with that kind 
of change. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

We're joined now by Mr. Ozelious J. Clement. We know him in 
Brooklyn as Zeke Clement. Zeke is from my district. He's spent a 
lot of years serving the students of New York in various capacities. 
One of those capacities was as a school principal. He retired and 
since then has, among other activities, founded the Jackie Robin- 
son Center for Physical Culture. 

I want to welcome you, Zeke. And we know that you probably 
experienced what I experienced today; it s hard for Brooklyn people 
to find their way through the Bronx. 

Mr. Clkmknt. It certainly is. 

Mr. Serrano. I could always find Ebbets Field. 

Chairman Owens. So, your written statement we have, Zeke, and 
we'll enter it into the record in its entirety. You may highlight 
that statement any way you see fit. 

Mr. Clement. Thank you. Major, and it's a pleasure to be 
here 

Chairman Owens. We're having a little trouble with the mike so 
hold it closer in order for them to hear you in the back. 

Mr. Clement. I said thank you and it's an honor to be here with 
the panel of distinguished congressmen. 

I do want to emphasize one word. If there was one word I would 
leave with you today it would be the word institution. If I were 
going back to my teaching days, I would say to my class, now let's 
all say that word together, institution. We get to the point where 
we ask ourselves: well, what do we really mean by institution? 

The fact of the matter is our society is driven by institutions. In- 
stitutions play the key role in our society. If institutions are func- 
tioning well and nourishing, then our society moves ahead, it flour- 
ishes. 

When they are functioning poorly, we go into a state of decay, 
and I have to say at the present time we're near collapse; it's bad, 
it's really horrendous proportions. 

Now, we can't look at all of the institutions but we certainly 
need to take a look at the institutions that impact most on chil- 
dren, and that, of course, takes us to the institution of the school 
system for one. 
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I have some information in the prepared statement that I've 
given you, and if you care to look, I think it's about the third pa^e, 
it talks about the top seven problems in the public schools then 
and now. 

In 1940, folks, the seven biggest problems for the school system 
were talking, chewing gum, making noise, running in the halls, 
getting out of line, wearing improper clothes, not putting paper in 
the wastebasket. 

Now we hit 15)HH, and we know a lot has happened since 15)H8. 
But in 15)88, the seven problems were drug abuse, alcohol abuse, 
pregnancy, suicide, rape, robbery, assault. Now, if that doesn't tell 
us something about an institution, I don't know what does. These 
are not my figures, these are the results of a study that has been 
published. 

Clearly, the institution of the school system in New York City 
needs help. Let me pass for a moment to another institution, the 
institution of the family. You know, we really don't have a family; 
we don't think of a family if we don't also have children. Children 
are the core of the family. You think of a couple when they don't 
have children, but if we have children it's a family. 

The institution of the family in New York City is going through 
tremendous, tremendous traumas right now. And if you turn two 
pages into that report you'll see 1 day in the lives of America's 
children. And you'll see some startling statistics there. I'm not 
going to read it, you can read it yourself, and it's available for 
much of the audience, but certainly it suggests that our family sit- 
uation is desperate and our families need help. 

Now, we talk about the drug culture and drugs in our society 
today. We have to recognize that we're now into the second and 
third generation, not something that started yesterday. It's further 
imbedded in the society and it is destroying the institution of the 
family. 

And in the— family, there is that community which we can also 
list as an institution. I know when I was coming along, the commu- 
nity played an important role in the development of all youngsters. 
There were people that were active in the community, that looked 
' L for you no matter what, wouldn't let you do the wrong thing, 
communicatt^d with your parents; you just had to stay in line be- 
cause the community helped to keep you in line. The community 
was moving ahead. 

We talk about membership now and bonding, that was an auto- 
matic; it was built into the community. We had people that were 
moving ahead; we had our college graduates, we had our business 
people that were flourishing, and we looked out, to a large degree, 
for one another. 1m our communities today that is not happening. 
And our communities, the institution of community, needs an 
awful lot of help. 

I have to say to you this morning that your former colU^ igues in 
the New York State i-ititure. Assemblyman Roger (Ireen, As- 
.semblyman Van, reco^;^li/,e this situation. They mobili/ed :,he other 
legislators — as you know, central Brooklyn — ("larence Norman, 
Frank Roylan, Velmetti* Moriti;.)mery, at every level, and they 
drafted me. 
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They twisted my arm because they knew 1 was involved in the 
community for many years. They knew of my background, the edu- 
cational background as well as sports and recreation, and they 
said, *'Zeke, this is what*s impacting on our youngsters. Look at the 
school system, look at the family situation, look at the community 
situation. What can we do to turn this around?'' 

And after a lot of brainstorming, a lot of talking to a lot of 
people, we concluded that we must retain another institution. An 
institution that will be able to throw out the lifeline and help the 
school system, throw out the lifeline and help the families, throw 
out the lifeline and help rebuild the communities, while at the 
same time building an institution that would really focus:; on chil- 
dren and helping to raise them right. 

So with that, the Jackie Robinson Center was born. And that was 
the mission, as articulated by our legislators, to meet: get out there 
and create this institution that s going to do all that. 

When you stop to think about that you say, **Well this is an im- 
possible task. I mean, nobody in their right mind takes this on. 
What are you going to start with?'' And there was nothing. 

The legislators got together and they said, '*Well here's some 
seed money and we'll hook you up, fund it through one of the local 
institutions in the community, Medgar Evers College. So, we 
became a center of Medgar Evers College and we went from there. 

I can tell you today that we have 4,000 youngsters participating 
in the program. I can tell you today that we have 16 schools par- 
ticipating from 3:80 to 9:80. I can tell you that we have mobilized 
and done a tremendous job of training over 800 community people 
in such positions as teachers and counselors, coaches, and instruc- 
tors and we have forged a funding consortium from so many differ- 
ent sources to begin to build this institution. 

The story is bigfjer than that because you really have to begin to 
see how the Jackie Robinson Center seeks tc meet that mission. 
There are so many things that we are doing right now to bring 
about substantive change in the New York City school system. 

For example, we provide sports and cultural activities for all 
4,000 of those youngsters, and we know that's the carrot, that's the 
bait, that's what attracts them, that's our magnet. It attracts and it 
retains our youngsters. And we go out and get the best professional 
kind of coaching and instruction in these activities that we can, 
and we break our backs. 

We stay up nights writing proposals to get the uniforms and the 
equipment, to pay for officials, and the things that are important 
to children. And every time there is a budget crunch or for any 
o^her reason, as a society, we can find a reason for not giving to 
our children. That's got to stop because it has to become the priori- 
ty at all levels of government. 

And when you do that, you can demand— and we do and we 
get— that every youngster, every one of those 4,000 youngsters, 
puts equal time in the classroom. So, from 8:80 to 9:80 each evening 
all the youngsters get an hour and a half with an activity— rnd 
some of those activities should be on Broadway. Perhaps you ve 
seen our marching band, the Jackie Robinson Steppers; they're all 
over. We have drama groups that are all over. A very professional 
play with a strong anti drug, stay in school message will be pro- 
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duced next month by our young people. We're doing fantastic 
things already. And this institution is in its infancy. 

In addition to the hard core instruction that our youngsters get, 
we give them counseling. They get counseling every week in groups 
and as individuals as it is needed. We link with other agencies. 
And so we're continually having workshops around AIDS, around 
drug abuse, around teen pregnancy, around cultural heritage, 
around the things that are going to make a difference in that the 
life of these youngsters, around the things that are going to fortify 
these youngsters; v/hether they end up on a college campus in 
Michigan or someplace in Florida, they're fortified within. 

They will have their skills, they will have their education solidly 
behind them, and they will have their head screwed on right so 
they can become successful in this world, and come back and make 
a difference in our communities; that's how our communities grow. 

Now, we do much more than that educationally, much more. For 
instance, we are preparing right now— I met yesterday with all of 
the principals of those 16 schools— and we are preparing a coordi- 
nated curriculum program that will begin the school day. It will in- 
volve all the teachers and will extend to the afternoon. And it's de- 
signed so that a youngster, as early as the third grade, doesn't fall 
behind, stays on target, and marches through the school system un- 
impeded. 

This is a solid gift to the educational system. As the song goes, 
"If you can do it here, you can do it anywhere." And there are a 
lot of places that— We're going so far beyond. We have plans to 
produce a teacher training academy. All of the teachers in our pro- 
gram will be h-^andated to participate in staff development. 

I heard some remarks as I came in about the need to train teach- 
ers. This is an opportunity to train our teachers. All of our teach- 
ers are licensed Board of Education teachers. All of them that we 
train, all of them that are dedicated and committed to producing a 
successful Jackie Robinson Center for Physical Culture institution 
also work in the school system, also will be benefiting children 
from 8:80 in the morning until 13 o'clock in the afternoon. 

There are many, many other kinds of endeavors that we're draw- 
in-" together in a kind of partnership to make it happen; that's how 
\ve throw the lifelines to the Board of Education as an institution 
and say, "hey, let s work together because you can be stronger and 
you can meet your mission better with our help and we can become 
a bona fide institution in the process." 

Chairman Owkns. On that note, Mr. Clement, it's a good point to 
pause. I'm going to ask your indulgence, and the indulgence of the 
other members of the panel, because we have the Chancellor of the 
New York City School System here, and he has a time problem. 
We're grateful that he's here. 

I hope that none of you have a time problem. You can take seats 
and return to the table for questioning. You can finish your state- 
ment at that time, Mr, (Men/jnt. 

Mr. Clkmknt. Thank you, Major. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you very much for your cooperation. 

Welcome, Mr. Chancellor, 

Mr. Feknanuez. Thank yu" sir. 
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Chairman Owens. And since you have a time problem, Mr. Ser- 
rano would lik^ 0 make a brief statement of welcome. 

Mr. Serrano. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
welcome the Chancellor to the 18th Congressional District and to 
this committee hearing. The Chancellor, as Mr. Ballenger and Mr. 
Owens well know, is in charge of the largest school district in the 
Nation with over one million students and thousands of profession- 
als and paraprofessionals. In fact, someone once told me that only 
the Catholic church and the U.S. military run a larger operation 
than the New York City School System. In that case, that puts the 
Chancellor somewhere between General Powell and the Pope. With 
that thought in mind, we welcome you, Mr. Chancellor, and we 
look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A, FERNANDEZ, CHANCELLOR, NEW 
YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

Mr. Fernandez. Thank you Congressman Owens, Congressman 
Serrano, Congressman Ballenger. Thank you for inviting me. 

That's good company to be in, Jose, between Colin Powell and 
the Pope. I hope I can maintain the status there. 

I wanted to share my thoughts with the committee regarding the 
President and the Secretary of Education's educational plan be- 
cause I think it has significance to everything that you're all about 
up there, and certainly it has major significance for urban educa- 
tion. 

The President's plan on education, the road map that we all 
have now, that was recently issued by the President and Secretary 
Lamar Alexander, is something that I wanted to talk about be- 
cause it has significance, obviously, for the committee work that 
you're doing, and certainly has significance for all urban centers, 
and in particular in New York City where I'm convinced that if we 
can do it here, it can be done anywhere. 

And much of what's in the plan we applaud. We have some areas 
of concern, but much of what's in the plan we applaud. I'd like to 
walk through just a little bit of it with the committee if I could. 

First of all, we're delighted that they endorsed the site manage- 
ment. As you know, that's been our flagship here in New York 
City. It's something that we had in Miami when I was superintend- 
ent. To date, we have about 207 schools out of our 1,000 schools 
that are school-site managed schools, and this is voluntarily. This is 
where a majority of the parents and the teachers and the adminis- 
tration opt to be a part of the school. 

There are some very exciting things going on in that school once 
they get past the government's issues and they get into the sub- 
stantive issues— turn things around for kids in our community. 

Programs are very innovative. We just did a survey in terms of 
parental involvement — significant improvement in parental in- 
volvement. In about a week from now we'll be having about 2,000 
parents at the Hilton. I'm told that these things stopped for a long 
time in New York City schools and we're trying to turn that 
around now. 

So we're really getting into the issue of greater parental involve- 
ment at all levels, but particularly at the grass roots level which is 
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at the school where we think it's cr itical. That's one of the by-prod- 
ucts, incidentally, of school-based management and shared decision- 
making. 

The other piece that's very interesting is that I think we're start- 
ing to approach opening up the doors, if you will, to other outside 
groups like community-based organizations— I know there's a great 
interest on the part of the committee — and without the bureaucrat- 
ic red tape that we often put out in front. 

We have a long way to go, but at least that wall is starting to 
come down. And also the business corporations. We've had tremen- 
dous cooperation from foundations, business corporations. It's not 
unique in New York City now— with the new relationship that we 
have with the business corporations— -for some of the top CEO's to 
go with us to Albany and help us lobby for the education agenda. 

And I think part of that is that we're not continuously treating 
them just like a deep poe^ket, but really have asked them to come 
into the fold and help us develop the education agenda, particular- 
ly as it relates to work force issues which, as you know, are a real 
concern. 

Incidentally, I think part of that realization is the fact that, I 
know you gentleman know it, for a long time educational institu- 
tions, as good as organizations like the Jackie Robinson organiza- 
tion, our educational institutions would make it hard for organiza- 
tions like that to work with them. So in spite of us, they had to 
find ways of getting in the system. And we're trying very hard to 
tear those walls down. 

That's also true of the business organizations. For the longest 
time, we have been trying to deal with work force issues for the 
year 2000, never bringing them into the tent to help us define what 
it is that we're going to need in the year 2000 in terms of this com- 
ri'unity and in terms of the national work community. 

To that end, to prove our case with them, one of the biggest 
'SSI es the issue of accountability, and that certainly is discussed 
hi t' c- r.esident s and Secretary's plan. But Vd like to just briefiy 
' 1! /:u what we've done here with accountability which is very 
(:it''w;*i to us. 

F;f bt of all, as you know, we've eliminated the Board of Examin- 
e»-c, which was another needless level of certification, which in 
v:\ny respects worked against any kind of affirmative action that 
' * had been committed to in the school district. Now in place of 
iliat, through legislation that we sought last year — and I appreci- 
a ? the support that we got from Representative Serrano who was 
in the assembly at the time— we were able to eliminate that 
body and create a different force which is much cheaper. It's cost- 
ing us about $2 million. We were previously spending about $7.5 
million. And it's an organization that's directly accountable to the 
Chancellor. And it's tied in, like it is in most States, to direct State 
certification, not to another level of certification at the local level. 

We also, again with the assistance of Congressman Serrano, were 
able to get legislation passed on principal tenure. New York City, 
as you know, at one time had tenure to ability. If you were a prin- 
cipal and you got tenure to ability, you had that for life. It was lit- 
erally impossible to move you from that building. And it made it 
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very difficult to use the strengths of particular administrators re- 
lated to particular programs and localities. 

We created an independent auditing committee. Here again, it 
was our commitment to the business community that we wanted 
them to see what we were doing in terms of how we controlled our 
expenditures, recognizing that's a two-edge sword because they 
may not like what they see. We also wanted to know from them 
how to correct what we do and put in good, sound business prac- 
4 tices. 

So, today, we have a standing audit committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of the big six. Our audit plans for the year, looked at our 
exceptions when they're noted, looked at how we're going to correct 
* those exceptions, and looked at the follow-up that we do. 

And that two-edge sword has been very helpful to us in terms of 
those very same people from the big six going out to the business 
community and telling them regardless of being well spent and 
being well managed, it's very critical particularly when you're 
trying to seek new resources. 

Audits for community school districts. For the first time we will 
be having certified audits for community school districts. And I 
don't need to tell you two gentlemen from New York City, and I'm 
sure Congressman Ballenger you've probably read about it in the 
papers nationally, in many instances much of our problems with 
our fiscal management was at the district level. And we still have 
some districts where that's a problem. But we've now created certi- 
fied audits. We've put in place a training program for the fiscal 
management of the district; where it's in conjunction with Baruch, 
we certify those people. 

And for the first time— and I know you'll be glad to hear this, 
Joe, because this is one of the first things that Congressman Ser- 
rano hit me on when we had a meeting, I don't know, maybe 2 
years ago, 18 months ago— was on the fact that many school dis- 
tricts get funds for substance abuse and they don't get to spend it; 
they have to turn it back in, part of the reason being that they 
can't agree on who's going to get the jobs. 

For the first time in the history since I've been here, and I'm 
told for the last 5 or (5 years, we'll be returning less than 1 percent 
of those dollars. And it's 1 percent too much. But we've gotten 
• very, very restrictive in terms of how those dollars are going to be 

spent. 

We've had to supersede, as you know, in several districts and lit- 
^ eially take over the substance abuse program to put it in order. So 
all that accountability is very key to us. 

The same thing with the accountability at the local school level. 
We're now in a posture where we've gotten so sophisticated with 
developing the data base, profiles on schools, and budgets on 
schools, that at some point in the very near future, parents will be 
able to see the individual school budgets. And when that starts 
happening, parents will able to start asking the right questions 
about how expenditures are divvied out from the district offices. 
The more sunshine we can bring into that process, the better off 
evei^ body in this c(^mmunity is going to be. So that's a part of our 
accountability. 
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Now the national level As you know, part of the plan talks 
about a national test. And while I recognize we have to measure 
standards, it's no longer enough to measure urban schools against 
suburban schools; we're in an international race here. 

And what many people fail to realize is that we're really talking 
about a standard of living in this country, a future standard of 
living. What we realize today, our kids may not be able to realize 
unless we get to the position where we're going to be competitive in 
the marketplace. And the bottom line of being competitive in the • 
marketplace is directly related to our work force. 

We know as we move from a manufacturing area into a service- 
oriented, high technology type area where the technology changes 
from year to year, from one generation to the next, the state-of-the- 
art equipment just keeps changing. It's very critical that we train 
our future workers so that they can think critically and that they 
can function in those places. 

When you speak to people at Xerox or at IBM or at any of the 
major corporations they'll tell you, **Don't give me somebody that's 
trained to operate a Xerox or an IBM computer; we'll train them to 
do that. But, give us somebody that's able to critically think and 
analyze." 

All the research tells us that the future generation of kids in the 
year 2000 will probably change jobs three or four times, unlike our 
generation where we generally went into a career and we stayed 
there. But the future talks about a 13 or 4 year career change. We 
have to train our future work force that way. 

So, the national tests. I recognize that we're going to have wall 
charts as long as we're around, probably for the rest of our lives. 
They'll be comparisons between one school and the next, one dis- 
trict and the next, one school system and the next, one State and 
the next, and I don't know how to get around that. But I think for 
the first time maybe there's some realization that we're not testing 
always the right things. 

The best example I can give you is the way we test writing skills 
on the part of students. I think everybody, whether you're an edu- 
cator or not, recognizes that to test the person's writing skills you 
should look at a writing sample, that's how you test writing skills. 
Unfortunately, the way we do it nationally, in most cases, is by 
multiple choice test. < 

The reality of the matter is that when you use multiple choice 
examinations, it's much cheaper than going into a different type 
examination where you're grading essays or writing skills. 

But there's a kink in the armor, I think, in the testing communi- * 
ty. They're starting to look at that and I think there's a realization 
on the part of the Federal Government, particularly the Depart- 
ment of Education, that that agenda has to be opened up. 

So we will be facing a national test; there's no doubt about it. 
We'll be compared in math and science not only locally, nationally, 
but internationally, and you'll have to do that. It will mean setting 
some national standards which I think the six goals have done. 

And even though you may not totally agree with the goals, for 
the first time, I think we have national agreement between educa- 
tors, business people, congressmen, and people in all walks of life, 
that we have a road map. And that's good. That's xviy good. 
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Now the key is how do we get there? And I think that s where 
the local issue plays up. I don't believe that we should have a na- 
tional curriculum I'm concerned that if you have a national cui- 
riculum in places like New York City, where we have to Pay par- 
ticular attention to the multicultural curriculum, that may get lost 

''^^think ?here has to be some flexibility on the part of the local 
educational ager.-^y to have some control over the curriculum. Im 
not however, suggesting that we have control over what the na- 
Sonal sTanda'rd .fould be. I think that', healthy that we have na- 
tional standards, and I really do believe that we should be reaching 
for the highest standards possible. , ■ u * ef o„ f^. « 

So the national testing, I think, is going to be here to stay for a 
while. I think we'll be looking at different lorms of testing. I think 
there'll be a tendency to move us toward a national curnculuni but 
I think we should be vigilant on that to make sure that we don t 

fall into a trap. ^ „ •„,.i,„v, 

I don't have any problems with some core type of curriculum, 
but I think there has to be some flexibility left at the-below the 

^^The issue that worries me the most is the one on school choice. 
Let me try to explain that so I don't scare people away on this. 1 m 
not opposed to school choice. I'm opposed to school choice it there 
are not some parameters under which It operates. ^„ 

I have a real problem when we're talking about choice and we 
know by our history and by experiences we ve had-and incidental- 
ly, New York City is probably one good example where we ye had 
choice. We have a lot of situations here where there is choice, in- 
cluding our famous school in East Harlem, to many of our high 
schools where 51 percent of our kids do get choice. , , r 

But I'm concerned about the parents that don t have the level ot 
sophistication, through no fault of their own-its not a PUt down, 
but through no fault of their own-to really make those choices tor 
their children. Keep in mind 60 percent of our kids conie trom a 
single parent home in New York City. More than half of my kids 
are below the poverty level in New York City. 

While education is the primary concern for us, in many homes 
throughout the city putting food on the table is a bigger concern. 
Putting clothes on the back of those kids is a bigger concern. Pro- 
viding health services for these kids is a bigger concern. We have 
homeless kids today that we never dealt with in public education 
before. We have an AIDS epidemic that we re sitting on top ot 

And many people, many of our politicians in this community 
refuse to acknowledge that it's here. The tremendous pressure we 
got when we came forth with the HIV plan in terms of condom 
availability shows you the level of ignorance that exists in this 
community in terms of trying to protect what s happening there 
with our children. And I'm telling you as sure as I sit . here, we re 
on a ticking time bomb and people better start realizing that we 

^'^So we have t( educate our kids in terms of the dangers of this^ 
Recognizing that teenagers generally feel they re infallible, most 
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teenagers will feel that that's not going to happen to me. I'm not 
going to catch thi? HIV virus. 

And it s very critical that education, particularly in today s time 
and age, gets involved in issues like health and social issues. 
There's no way Wi?'re going to avoid them. And all those people out 
there that say, '*hey, Fernandez, you and your school system should 
just concentrate oa education." It's not going to happen that way; 
we're going to ha>'e to involve ourselves with health issues; we're 
going to have to involve ourselves with social issues. 

The very reason that you're here in terms of substance abuse 
and alcohol abuse — these are issues that 10, 15 years ago we didn't 
discuss in the schcols. There's a recognition on the part of politi- 
cians like yourself, I think, that you have to do it through educa- 
tion. And I submit to you that's probably what's going to have to 
happen in the areas of health and some of the other areas. 

So my concern vnth choice is that first of all, it's not clearly de- 
fined to me. Are we talking about choice with the existing re- 
sources that we have now and with a possibility of those resources 
being funneled to non-public schools? I have a problem with that. 

I have a problom with the message that it gives that maybe some 
of us have given up on the public schools. And I know there's a 
sense of frustration out there but I think we have to guard against 
that sense. 

There are some good things that are starting to happen. The pro- 
gram — is starting to have an impact on kids. Regardless of the fact 
that many of our kids are poor and come from single parent homes 
or come from surrogate parents, thost programs are starting to 
have an impact. For the first time we've had an increase in math 
scores. A superintendent would kill to have that kind of informa- 
tion to report. 

We just had the Federal Government down here doing an analy- 
sis of our schoolwide Chapter 1 models. They loved what they saw. 
They're going to use the schools that they looked at as the national 
model. We've now refined our mathematics program. So there are 
some real good things going on in spite of what you're reading 
about the budget and the devastation that it's going to have. 

I guess my message is that we're in a period of experimentation 
right now in public education and I think p lot of things are going 
to be tried. Choice is certainly something that seems to be the cur- 
rent buzz word that people are getting into. 

I am concerned if choice turns into a vouc!ier system. I'm really 
concerned about that particularly if it's talking about the same dol- 
lars that we know about. 

And I guess finally, the pitch I'd like to make, and I know — for- 
give me. Congressman, I don't know your position on it, but I know 
your two colleagues' position on the USA Bill, the Urban School 
Assistance Bill, which is basically a marshal plan for urban educa- 
tion, is one way of maybe looking at these problems. 

In every city across this country we have school buildings that 
are falling apart— literally falling apart, I'm talking about the 
physical structure. And that's probably true in your smaller cities 
and urban and rural areas. And many of the rural areas have some 
of the same problems we do. 
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There has to be, I think, the same kind o! sense of urgency to 
deal with the education of this country as there was with Oper- 
ation Desert Storm, or the S&L fiasco-savings and loan fiasco-or 
even in this city the same sense of urgency that we had when we 
decided to hire 5,200 additional policemen. I don t see that sense ot 

umTi think, this city and this State and this country wake 
up to that realization, we're still going to be traveling toward the 
oath- we're not going to turn this educational system around. 
^ So I applaud what you're doing here. I applaud bringing these 
issues out on the table and hopefully taking a message back to 
Washington and helping us as much as you can. 

[ThTprepared statement of Joseph A. Fernandez follows:] 
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Thank you Conyresemdn Scriano and Congressman Owens tuj the 
invitation to address your committee today* Since you tre involved in 
setting education policy on the national level, 1 would liko to take 
this opportunity to share some o( my thoughts about President Bush's 
» new national education strategy^ AraeiicjBL.2MQ* 

Like millions of other Americans, 1 was delighted in mid-April 
when the President directed his attention to the issue ol education 
reform. Clearly for our country to address the needs of our children 
and our schools with the necessary vigor and vision, we need 
leadership from the top. With the assistance of his fine new 
Education Secretary, Lamar Alexander, in a very short time the 
President has helped bring national focus to the crucial issuea of 
school reform. 

Although Amerira 30QQ is Still sketchy in some of its detailv, 
many of the President's proposals are concepts I endorse. For 
example, 1 was delighted to see site-based management promoted aa a 
Key tool for school reform in the President's plan. When we saw the 
new spirit of optimism and innovation take hold in the schools in 
Miami where we pioneered School-Based Management/Shared Decision- 
Making (SBM/6DM), we Knew we had hit on an important strategy for 
school improvement. Here in Hew York City, already over a fifth of 
our schools are participating in the initiative, end the early results 
* are very impressive, we have seen greater levels of parent 

involvement, staff working longer and harder, and people coming 
together to develop educational programs that are tailored to fit the 
specific needs of their particular school population. 
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One oi the other major themes in the Ptesi(3ent*6 plon the 
involvement of community, business and parents in our schools — has 
been one of the most exciting "by-products- of SBM/SDM. I sttna firm 
with the President that schools principals, teachers, guidance 
counselors, etc. can not perform the tasK of education alone. We 
must have the cooperation and meaningful involvement of the convnunity 
if our schools are truly going to sarve the needs of our children and 
prepare them for healthy and productive lives in our society. 

In New York City the response of the community to the needs of 
our schools has been overwhelming. I have not been shy to call on the 
diverse institutions of the city to old our schools, and every sector 
of the community has responded. Foundations have been extremely 
generous, providing private funding for nearly every new initiative I 
have launched. Businesses have provided jim hona. management 
assistance, sumrner jobs for our students and sponsored countless 
programs in our schools* In addition to the support from foundations 
and corporations, we have initiated innovative partnerships with 
institutions of higher education, such as our new Professional 
Development Center at BanK Street College, and with community-based 
orgenieations such as the Children's Aid Society and the United Way. 

The third theme of the President's plan which Z applaud is the 
concept of accountability. Accountability is a word that has been 
tossed about in the education field for mony years without being 
addressed in a systematic manner. It is a concept that I take very 
seriously and have worked hard in the last year and a half to infuse 
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into eveiy aspect ot the New York City public school system. Fiom our 
nev) tefjher licensing office (which is directly accounl<jble to my 
office for the first time in the history of the New York City Public 
Schools) to new legislation that allows us to transfer principals out 
of schools in which they are not performing adequately, to the new 
auditing body (mdde up of independent, outside professionals) that I 
put in place to monitor our operations, to the certified audita I have 
begun requiring for our conununity school districts, I have implemented 
numerous reforms to provide greater accountability for our achool 
system. The first two items/ both legislative victories, would not 
have been posaible without the pioneering work oC then^-Assemblytnan 
Serrano, for which i am very grateful. 

Additionally, SBM/SDM, while it gives schools more authority to 
make decisiona, also holds those schools accountable for results, a 
check that was lacking when those schools were not authorised to make 
many Independent deciiionsi We will also make Individual ichool 
budgets available to the public later this year to allow parenti and 
other concerned individuals to see how public education dolleri are 
spent, thereby greatly increasing accountability for those 
expenditures I Xn these and other ways, I am working hard to restore 
and enhance accountability in our schools. 

One of the President's proposals for increasing schools' 
accountability is to develop standardix.ed national tests. Though I 
can see the value of having data from a school district in one state 
that is easy to compare to that in another, I'm not sure standardised 
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tests are the best way to achieve greater accountability, the stated 
goal of this proposal. I agree with the educators who point out that 
taking tests does not improve student achievement, and that undue 
attention to test taking may actually detract from time children could 



spend mastering new knowledge. 

This particular proposal also carries a danger of pushing our 
country towards a national curriculum/ which the history of public 
education in this country dictates against. Local control of schools, 
including curriculum, has long been considered basic to our nation's 
school governance and orgsnieation. I am also concerned that this 
proposal may discourage the creation of multicultural v'urricula that 
reflect the atudent population being served. 

If we were to move towards a national test of some kind, I would 
strongly urge that the tests contain more than just multiple choice 
questions. I would want it to include assessments that require 
students to Solve problems and use analytic skills, not simply to 
master specific information! The teats should allow students with 
varied learning styles and diverae abilities to be recognised for 
their strengths* whether those strengths lie in computers, music or 
Isnguage. These **altBrnative assessments" provide much more accurate 
information about children's abilitiea and needs than trsditional 

multiple choice tests, but they also require staff development to ^ 

administer r and cost more to grade than typical standardised teats. 

All of these issues raise questions for me about the advisability of 

national testing* « 
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One component of the f'lciiidenl ' s proposB) thai hB& genersted a 
giCBt deal of commentary is the issue of "Bchrol choice." Though the 
details of the PreBidcnt*6 proposal are still somewhat unclear, the 
indications are that the proposal would allow Federal dollars 
currently set aside for students with remedial education needs 
(Chepter 1 funds) to be used to finance those children's education in 
private or parochial schools. 

Let me state at the outset that I advocate school choice within 
the public school system. Though the idea has recently captured 
public attention^ choice is not a r^ew concept. New YorK City has one 
of the largest choice programs in the country our high schools. 
Students in New York City public high schools can choose from among 
approximately 75 different high school programs* featuring studies as 
diverse as aeronautics* fine arts arid marine science. Many of our 
conmunity school districts* which serve elementary and junior high 
school students* also operate choice programs. I believe that within 
the confines of the public school system* which protects against 
biased admissions policies end is accessible to students of all racial 
and economic backgrounds* choice programs should be nurtured and 
expanded. 

Though I am a supporter of choice* I do not believe ln» and I 
will not support s choice program in which public dollars would flow 
out of public schools. Public schools reflect the core values upon 
which this country is founded. We accept all children, and we serve 
all children. This is riot true of privets snd parochial achools. 
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Detoie we begin to dUow public doners to streem into these 
Institutions, we need to considei the values wc would be piomoting if 
we supported institutions that refuse to accept students because of 
physical handicaps, because of gendei, because of race, oi because of 
income. Most of these schools don't accept children who have 
discipline problems or who do not master new concepts easily. These 
children, who require smaller classes, more individualized attention, 
greater enrichment those very things that private schools pride 
themselves on are the same students to whom many private schools 
deny admissions. 

In a worst case scenario, a choice program that allows public 
funds to leave the public schools essentially the old voucher 
proposal with • more appealing name — could turn public schools into 
schools of last reFort. Public schools could become schools for 
students who are denied admission to private or parochial schools 
because of learning disabilities, discipline problems, or oome other 
bias, or studenta who don't have the Knowledge or the wherewithal to 
"choose" alternatives. 

currently public achools work for millions of American 
children. They worked for millions of American adults when they were 
children, adults who are now leaders in every sector of society. Is 
the scenario I have just painted in which public schools become 
schools of last resort what we want to do to this great American 
institution? 
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Although much is made in the newb medie of the weaknessos ot oui 
nation's public echoole, anyone who has visited our schools and worked 
with our students Knows that our schools are lull of impressive 
youngsters, eitraordinarily te ented staff and exciting educational 
programs, while much is made & the chess team from Harlem or the 
many New VorK City westlnghouse finalists, there are innumerable 
unsung* unrecognised triumphs every day in our schools and in the 
educational careers of the nearly one million children we serve* 

viaitors to our schools witness the learning that takes piece 
every day in our achools, they see the earnest efforts on the part of 
OUI students to master new skills and knowledge^ and they become 
believers in public education. 1 have spent my career in public 
schools. I have taught these children. And If too, am a believer in 
public education* 

When X read the President's proposal i I see much to be 
•nthuBlastic about* But X worry that a propoeal to permit public 
funds to flow to private and parochial schoolf sends a mesiage that we 
■re basically giving up on the institution of public education, the 
most basic democratic institution in this country. I am concerned 
that it means that as a nation we sre turning our back on this great 
Institution, turning our back on the children that are not wanted by 
other schools. 

I fear that instead of providing en impetus to improve our 
public schools, the President's proposal may take the pressure off of 
public school reform* I worry that it will undermine the commitment 
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ihot so many bueineseet and communiti^f: havt; made to public schools 
over the last few years; that it will Knock the wind from the sails of 
those school communities buoyed by success with site-based management; 
that it will aend a message to all those believers In public education 
that our nation no longer believes in our echoolsi X do not think 
this is a message our country believes* 

There is one final aspect of the President's proposal that must 
be addressed* and that is the issue of federal funding for education. 
Although the President 'a goals are ambitious/ he offers very little in 
the way of funds to help achieve them. He will ask Congress for $690 
million to carry out his new strategy/ but he plans to shift that 
money from existing programs* His plans to raise money from the 
private sector are laudable/ but the total goal — $150-200 million 
will not begin to addreaa the systemic problems our schools face. 

I urge Congress to support the *'Urban Schools of America (USA) 
Act of 1991.** This legislation would provide financial eesistence to 
educational agencies serving urban areas to improve those schools 
ranking lowest on achievement and highest on poverty and racial 
iiiolatlon* The bill calls for an allocation of $1*5 billion per year 
through the year 2000 to promote the improvement of urban student 
schievement aa measured by progress towards the National Urban 
Education Goals; $1*5 billion per year through 2000 to facilitste the 
repair and renovation of inner-city school buildings; and $100 million 
per year through 2000 to support research into effective educetional 
strategies for urban schools. 
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On tho same note of Federal funding for urban education, I would 
also like to raise the Issue of immigration and the special role that 
• handful of school districts around the country play on this iosue* 
New YoiK City and Miami, the two school districts with which I am most 
familiar I both have huge numbers o( children from foreign countries 
antaring our schools throughout the school year, in New VorK City, 
which is experiencing the largest wave of immigration since the turn 
of the century, nearly lOOiOOO immigrant students entered our schools 
in the last three years alone. The numj>er of invnigrant children who 
move into our city in the course of just one year is approximately the 
same as the entire student population of the Rochester school system. 

These students need special services, from language to health. 
Msny come from war-torn countries and need crisis intervention 
services to enable them to focus on school. Many come from agrarian 
societies in which they have received little or no formal schooling. 
Nsnir families n^ed acculturation assistance, including orientation to 
the schools. Thele students special needs place an extra burden on 
urban achools slready struggling to meet the diverse needs of our 
existing population. Though we receive sohmi monies through the 
Immigration and Refugee Act, It does not nearly approach the level of 
need. 

Because immigration Is and should be a Federal concern^ X 
believe it is well within Federal jurisdiction to provide spacial 
assistance to school districts that serve as ports of entry for large 
numbers of iiarelgrant children. Clearly we are dealing with 
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extraordinary circumBtanceB . Our schools reflect the geopoliticel 
happenings of the worlO, from Eastern European to the Caribbean. In 
fact* we can probably predict that we will begin to aee Kurdish 
children in our schools in the near (utute. 

To help the schools hardest hit by this massive new wave of 
immigration^ X urge you to introduce and Congress to consider and 
adopt special emergency allocations and provide specific assistance to 
the handful of districts in which large numbers of immigrant children 
place excessive strain on the systems* existing resources. 

Thank you again* Congressman Serrano and Congressman Owens, foe 
Inviting me to share my thoughts about Federal involvement with public 
education. If we are going to meet the needs of our nation's 
chilCreni youngsters who depend on the public schools to give them the 
chances they deserve to lead healthy and productive lives* we must 
heed the President's call to come together in our communities and as a 
nation to support our public schools snd bolster one of this nstion's 
greatest institutions. X urge those of you in Congress to join with 
the President snd the educstion community to make out public schools 
the best thst they csn be. 
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Chairman Owens. Thank you very much, Mr. Chancellor. We 
will try to limit our questions to five minutes because I know you 
have a time problem. Tm going to take two and a half minutes to 
ask my question and give you two and a half to answer. I'll limit 
mv question to two parts. 

Part one relates to the other concern here and that s drug free 
schools. I have a document here which shows that as of January 
ISth New York City still hadn't received its grant money from the 
State. They applied August ?\)th and as of January 15th they 
hadn't received it. 

Have you now received the $11, almost $12 million in funds from 
the State for drug prevention programs? 

That's part of a the larger question. Traditionally you've had 
problems in drawing down money from the Federal Government. 
We had some real headlines on the drawn out problem of how New 
York City doesn't use the money that's available which, you know, 
certainly undercuts our arguments if we need more money when 
we don^t use it. So that bureaucracy is a problem. 

Can we improve the expenditure of drug funds if we contract out 
to community-based organizations as long as they use public school 
teachers the way the Jackie Robinson program uses public school 
teachers? Could we work out something where the quality of the 
program educationally is there because we're using the teachers, 
but community-based organizations are able to move more rapidly 
with greater sensitivity to the community, is it possible to do that? 

That part of the question relates to the accountability and the 
improvements that should be made. I want to applaud your efforts 
to date at making some basic changes and creating a totally differ- 
ent spirit by emphasizing site-based management and respon.sibil- 
ity of people at the local unit for improvement of schools from the 
bottom up. 

How do wo keep an accountability with the cost of custodians, for 
example, which drains a great deal of the budget off and is a scan- 
dal in terms of the inability of local people to use their own school 
buildings? 

Cooperation with community-based organizations is a major prob- 
lem right there in terms of being able to make use of school build- 
ings. 

And finally, the multicultural curriculum. You talked about na- 
tional testing would jeopardize movements there. It might be that 
New York City could lead the way— if there is a national standards 
or national testing — and offe* iome examples of how you deal v/ith 
multicultural curriculum. 

I'm a little upset that we are moving so slowly on implementa- 
tion of any multicultural curriculum in New York City, We've been 
talking about it for 25 years now and we have very little to show in 
terms of implementing it. 

That's a big set of questions. You can take a little more than two 
and a half minutes to answer. 

Mr. Fkrnandkz. You actually took 8.5 minutes but who's count- 
ing. The issue on expenditures was one that I was trying to address 
in my comments. You're absolutely right. 

Your decision in terms of trying, and I had the same discussion 
with Congressman Rangel when I first met him, your decision in 
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trying to go up there—down there rather, Vm not in Florida any- 
more—down to Washington and get more resources for New York 
City is undermined when they turn around and tell you from the 
department that they don't spend what they get. 

And part of the problem that we had is exactly what I said 
before. When the money comes to us and its funneled out to the 
districts of the high schools, and in particular, in the case of some 
districts, the money is not expended because they can't decide on 
who to give the jobs to. It's pure and simple nepotism. It's pure and 
simple, in many instances, corruption. 

Now, I told you when I got here about 25 percent of those dollars 
were never spent; we'd lose them, and that was part of the problem 
you had politically. And, I understand how you must feel going up 
there to try to fight for us and get this kind of response back from 
the agency. 

This year we've made tremendous strides in that by taking over 
the programs. In fact, in District 7 we took over the substance 
abuse program; we took it over. We went over and took it over to 
make sure that those dollars were expended correctly. And once 
it's fixed, if we have confidence in the district, then we turn it back 
over to the district. We're doing more and more now. 

As far as community-based organizations, that's what we're all 
about. We have two programs basically. One program in the dis- 
trict and one program in the high schools. Each of those programs 
is tied to the community. 

My only concern when we talk about C7iO's is I don't like you to 
take any of our dollars and direct them rway from us to the CBO's 
because the model that we have now is beginning to work. 

I know the Jackie Robinson Foundation. They come in and they 
tell you exactly what they're going to offer for the kids, how 
they're going to do the program; you know exactly what you're get- 
ting. I can't say that for every single CBO. 

This year for the first time, for example, in our AIDP money, 
which is the money we get from the State for the dropout program, 
we get something different with the community-based organiza- 
tions. We put it under one umbrella which is the United Way. And 
the United Way went out and raised some additional $1.5 million, 
and they act as fiduciary. 

Why is that important? Because they're evaluating what we re 
getting from the CBO's. When I got here, I can honestly tell you, I 
could not tell you what the CBO's were giving us and what we 
were paying for. 

The piece on the custodians. You're absolutely right. I'm as upset 
about that as vou are. Priorities are screwed up here. The starting 
custodian in New York City makes $;i(),00(); we pay a teacher 
$2(),()0(). If I were a kid in college I know what I would be studying 
to be, a custodian not a teacher. So we're sending out all the wrong 
signals. 

That's net to say that we don't have a lot of custodians— good 
job, we do. And that's not to say that they shouldn't get paid a 
decent salary. I support that. But we do have some things in the 
custodial contract that we have to take care of. We're now getting 
ready to negotiate with them a new contract. 

Ill 
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We had an independent study done by The Hay Management 
Group that basically brought back some things that they told us we 
should be addressing in the program to improve productivity and 
to hopefully save us some dollars there. 

We have some ridiculous things in the contract that are not their 
fault; they were put in there, like the custodian— that was part of 
the painting program. At the time that was put in, this was pre- 
Fernandez and pre-Major Owens. At the time that it was put in, at 
the table it apparently looked at a good way of getting a quick 
painting program going on in the schools. In some ways it's been 
successful. It s a lot of things in there. 

The issue of— as you know, the issue of being able to hire their 
wives and relatives and things of that nature are the things that 
we're going to be looking at. And we have exactly the same con- 
cern you have there, Major. 

And then the issue of multicultural. This administration passed 
the multicultural decision by the Central Board, and it's more than 
just curricula; it's an attitude, it's holistic. It talks about minority 
set asides of business. 

It talks about our purchases. We are the largest textbook pur- 
chaser* in the country. If we tell people, which is what we're doing, 
if we tell people that we're not going to buy a first grade book that 
doesn't reflect what this country looks like and we don't want to 
see nothing in those pictures but blue-eyed, blonde-haired kids, we 
want to see what this country really looks like, the publishers will 
stop making those books. And that's how we're operating now. 

Multicultural also talks about the working force reflecting this 
community. It talks about providing opportunities for African- 
Americans and Latinos and Asians and other people to have an op- 
portunity to get promoted and get positions of responsibility within 
the system. 

Multicultural talks about the curriculum. Not having 1 month a 
year to celebrate Black history, but infusing it totally throughout 
the— It doesn't talk about having 1 week a year where you get a 
taste of Latino foods, you infuse it throughout the entire curricu- 
lum. And that's what we're trying to do. 

Now, we have finished— and I grant you we've been slow— a kin- 
dergarten curriculum and we have finished a 7th grade curricu- 
lum. It's state-of-the-art. People from all over the country are 
asking us for it. 

I don't know how many people realize it, but there are certain 
cities and areas in this country where we're impacted heavily by 
immigrant po{)ulation. This school year alone we enrolled 18,000 
students. That's the size of the Yorkers school .system. Next year 
we're projecting we'll enroll 25,000 students. Over the last 5 years 
I'm told we've enrolled about 100,000 immigrant students. 

Now, these kids come and they need special services. They need 
to have bilingual programs, they need to have English as a second 
language. The parents need services. And it's not that the parents 
don't want to get involved, they're afraid of us. We're a big democ- 
racy so we have to be able to operate— the limited English profi- 
cient are limited in their own native language. They're illiterate in 
their own language because in the countries they're coming from, 
the schools have been closed. 
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Miami, the Nicaragua influx, and now the Cuban influx. We*re 
getting incoming for all parts. The Asian population. Do you know 
where the largest Asian population is in New York City today? It's 
not Chinatown. It's Queens when you look at the latest demograph- 
ics. So the populations are increasing and that requires providing 
services. 

I support immigration. But it is a Federal policy that's impacting 
us and often times not without the appropriate aid to the local dis- 
trict. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you very much, Mr. Chancellor. 
Mr. Serrano. 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chancellor, I find your testimony very interesting for two 
reasons. Primarily because what ever you have to say I find inter- 
esting; and secondly, I think I find myself initially in disagreement 
to something you said. Perhaps I need to reevaluate how I saw the 
President s plan. 

I think in general terms you are telling us that there are mes- 
sages in the President s plan that may not specifically begin to deal 
with the problem but send a road map, as you called it. And I 
would like for you to elaborate a little bit more on that because it 
is important. 

There was a time when the President first came out with his 
statements, his plan, which I totally rejected. Then it dawned on 
me that perhaps just having a president speak about education isL 
indeed positive. 

Then we saw how the plans included giving our certificates and 
commending teachers who were doing a good job rather than rais- 
ing their salaries and so on, and that began to confuse me. 

Now perhaps you can help me understand. You seem to feel that 
there is a positive message. 

Mr. Fkrnandkz. We're not apart, v/e're together. I think the 
message that I'm giving here is ;hat for the longest time during 
this administration I've been hearing about the education president 
and for the longest time there hasn't been an emphasis where edu- 
cation has been put on the table. 

Granting the President his due and the government their due, 
they did come up with national goals. That's a start. Because now 
for the first time, you have a business community, you have educa- 
tors, you have elected representatives, you have everyone talking 
about education. 

Now, that's not to say that I agree with the lack of resources at- 
tached to the President's plan. I think that's a serious force. You 
know better than I do. In the Federal budget, I think, less than 1 
percent is for K-12; if I'm not mistaken, about $8 billion and 
they're talking about increasing it to about $9 billion total for K- 



And I applaud the increase obviously. I applaud what we're 
doing in Head Start, I applaud Chapter 1 and those things. But it's 
not enough. Head Start doesn't get all the— kids. Chapter 1, unless 
you happen to be in the school that s selected, you know, you meet 
the cutoff. We have tens of thousands of kids that are eligible for 
Chapter 1 but don't get those services because they're not in the 
appropriate school, so there's a long way to go. 
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Put it on table, and I think that's important. It's on the table. 
We have part of a road map; we're all going to get there different- 
ly. I don't see anything wrong in our saying that one of the goals is 
that Junior will come to school healthy and ready to learn. 

Well that to me says that there has to be a major commitment in 
this country to look at 3K programs, to look at health programs, to 
look at prenatal programs. Fm not suggesting that the plan auto- 
matically does that, but at least it puts it on the table for that kind 
» of discussion. 

Mr, Serrano. Okay. So your suggestion is that it is now on the 
table and therefore we can at least pressure the government and 
pressure ourselves because the leader of the Nation has told us 

• where we should be going. 

Mr. Fernandez. I think we all have a role. Obviously one of the 
things I did immediately was get our central board to approve 
those six national goals and make them part of our strategic plan. 
Now» we put together a plan through the year 2000 that says what 
we expect to do each year and how you're going to measure it. 

So hat now you can come back to nie Congressman saying, "Fer- 
nandez, you said you were going to reduce the dropout rate by 
by two percentage points and when we evaluated this it didn't go 
down two percentage points." I better have some good reasons as to 
why that didn't happen. 

The other piece is if we get other players to help us develop that 
strategic plan then maybe we can also get other players to help us 
lobby for it. 

^ Mr. Serrano. Okay. That brings me to my next and final ques- 
tion. You said you are for national standards but you are not for a 
national curriculum. To people who are not in the education field 
that may sound like a contradiction. 

How do you reach the national standards other than by saying 
we will reduce dropouts and so on, if there isn't a full understand- 
ing that Johnny, Fred or Leroy and everyone ebe in this society is 
going to get an equal education? 

Mr. Fernandez. My fear of not having--national standards is ex- 
actly that. It says, for example, by the year 2000 we'll be first in 
math and science, that's a standard. Local 

Mr. Serrano. Let me interrupt you a second, Chancellor, becau.se 
^ you reminded me of something. Jack Kennedy, President Kennedy, 

once said that within 10 years we will be on the moon. Then he 
immediately went to Congress and said, 'Here is how much I need 
to put a man on the moon. And here are all the brains that are 

• going to put together all the rockets and the ships and this is what 
we are going to do. 

This seems to be a national standard. It does not really tell us 
how we are going to get there. You are suggesting that we really 
do not need a national plan to tell us what should be in the cur- 
riculum. 

Mr. Fernandez. No. Again we don't disagree here either. The 
difference between now and then was there was a recognized na- 
tional sense of urgency by the chief executive officer in this coun- 
try and it said, we are last in space, we have to get on the moon 
within a certain amount of time. What happened? They created the 
National Science Foundation so that teachers of math and science. 
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I know because I got one of those grants and went to Penn State 
for a year, I was a high school math teacher, so that we could up- 
grade our math and science education. 

And in fact, we did get to the moon. But there was a declaration 
nationally that this was-get their resources were attached to it^ 
What's missing in this is the declaration has been made but the 
resources haven't been attached to it. 

Now. why don't I favor a national curriculum. I fear that in a 
national curriculum things like multicultural education may get 
E things li'/e bilingual education may get lost. There are certain 
specific needs that certain urban areas have that may not be neces- 
sarily from a point of view nationally and may not have an advoca- 
cy group nationally to keep it in there. That's why we need some 

'Tam^nol^opposed to having a group of intelligent people who 
know what's going on saying, we want every third grade student to 
knZ the following facts in mathematics. That's the standard we re 
setting for the third grade in math. I m not opposed to that. 

I am opposed if they tell us, in order to get there this is how 
we're going to do it. A, B, C, D, E. F. I think you need some flexibil- 
ity at the local levels. We have a danger. Congressman, if we lose 
our flexibility we're also losing flexibility we need to put programs 
in like I was mentioning, bilingual you know, multicultural pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Serrano, Thank you. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you very much, Mr. Chancellor. 
We will continue with Mr. Clement at this time. 
Mr. Clement. I'm elated that the Chancellor endorses the pro- 
gram and recognized that it can be a tremendous help to the 

^^f talked about institutionalization. I also have to emphasize that 
the Jackie Robinson Center for Physical Culture Program is a pre- 
vention program and as such, it makes a tremendous attack on 
that lure of drugs or drug culture in the system and in the commu- 

And I have to say that there isn't enough money— not on the na- 
tional. State or city level-to deal with the drug problem if vye 
don't cut it off, get a line in and cut it off. If we continue to feed it 
we certainly cannot afford it. Not afford it in dollars and cents, but 

the human misery. j„„.„'f 
Jackie Robinson does that, You know, 4,()()0 youngsters doesn t 
seem like much but 4,()()() youngsters could be 10,000 youngsters in 
no time at all. And what we hope to do is to create more ways to 
make it the in thing to do the right thing. We expect to act in loco 
parentis. The parents who can't really act as parents, we re going 
to act for them and with them and support them to help raise 
Johnny right. So it's a prevention program. .... 

It's a very comprehensive program. Comprehensive in the sense 
that we came into the physical development of a youngster as wel 
as the spiritual development of that youngster because so much ot 
the cultural kinds of things that he or she has within him, we give 
them an opportunity to come out in a meaningful and productive 
manner. 
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But we also contribute significantly to the mental process. We 
ha> 8 sports, we have culture, we have special events, we have 
social services, and we hook up all the social services that a family 
would need. We have the education component. 

We also have something that's very significant. We have a moni- 
toring and analysis unit. We're actually checking the grades of 
every one of those 4,000 youngsters on a regular basis. We're very 
highly computerized, sophisticated with the computer. We've had 
special programs developed for us that they don't have even in the 
Board of Education. 

We can take a youngster from the third grade and watch him 
progress academically all the way through high school. And where 
the youngster begins to slide, we can with the press of a button and 
a little communication, pass that information on to our teachers, 
our counselors, our instructors and coaches to work with that 
youngster to produce the academic and behavior modification nec- 
essary, and to prevent that youngster from dropping out of the 
school system or getting involved in drugs and turning away from 
a productive life. 

All of this iF Jackie Robinson. It's very comprehensive. Next year 
we hope to include a health program where every one of those 
young people will get a health examination free. And if there is 
anything that indicates a treatment is needed, that youngster will 
get the follow-up treatment necessary. 

It is comprehensive. It seeks to help the ways our children- 
while fortifying the school system and helping the school system, 
helping families in the business of raising their children, and help- 
ing our community to grow and become the strong, viable influence 
:^nd contributor to the Nation that it ought to be. 

So thank you for the 8 minutes. Major, Fire away. 

[The prepared statement of Ozelious J, Clement follows:! 
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The Jackie Robinuon Center for Physical Culture hao obsoxrved some 
very etartlingly research, statistics, and educational reform 
recommendations which strongly support the need and development of 
the Jackie Robinson Center for Physical Culture Program. There are 
hundreds of such publications that could be submitted , each saying 
the same thing in their own fashion. What the education community 
knows about the problems and the solutions to the problems are 
overwhelming. What is amazing is that armed with this information 
and knowledge, little or nothing has been done to correct the 
situation. As a society we seem to treat the education and well 
being of our youth as a very low priority item. But the hand%irrit- 
ing is clear, the message is unmistakable. If we do not raise our 
children right, if we do not provide the support that they need, 
then the cost to this nation will be staggering and that cost will 
be reflected in dollars, in human misery and pain, and the product- 
ivity of the United States will be reduced to compare to a third 
world nation. The time to act is now. Even in the face of 
difficult economic times, the time to act is now. For each year 
that we fail to address the problems effectively, the costs 
multiply. 

The Jackie Robinson Center for Physical Culture is a successful 
program that ought to be funded to allow it to reach its full 
potential, and the program should be replicated throughout the 
United States of America • We need to put our money and our support 
behind a proven winner. 
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Ho^ Seven Problems in Pubuc 
Schools— Then and Now 



1940 

1. Talking 

2. Chewing gum 

3. Making noise 

4. Running in the halls 

5. Getting out of line 

6. Wearing improper clothes 

7. Not putting paper 
in the wastebasket 



1988 

1 . Drug abuse 

2. Alcohol abuse 

3. Pregnancy 

4. Suicide 

5. Rape 

6. Robbery 

7. Assault 



Reprinted by permission from TTic AJmaiuvc of the Ciiristia/j World, Tyndale 
House. 1991-1992 edition. 
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One Day in the Lives of 
America's Children 



Every day in the Untied States: 



• 2,795 teenage girls get pregnant 

• 1,106 teenage girls have abortions 
^372 teenage girls have miscarriages 

• 689 babies are bom to women who have had inadequate prenatal care 

• 719 babies are born ai a low birthweight (less than 5 pounds^ 8 ounces) 

• 67 babies die before one month of life 

• 105 babies die before their first birthday 

• 27 children die from poveny 

• 10 children are killed by guns 

• 30 children are wounded by guns 

• 6 teenagers commit suicide 

• 135,000 children bring ;) gun to sclvjol 

• 7,742 teenagers become sexually aclivc 

• 623 teenagers get syphilis or gonorrhea 

• 211 children arc arrested for drug abuse 

• 437 children arc arrested for drinking or drunken driving 

• 1,512 teenagers drop out of.school 

• 1 ,849 children are abused or neglected 

• 3,288 children run away from home 

• 1,629 children are in aduli jails 

• 2,556 children are bom out of wedlock 
• 2,989 children see their parents divorced 

Source: Children's Defense Fund 

HfpnttitJ l)\ i>nn„ision/ntt» The Altnaiuc of Ihe Chriilian World. T\nJuh lUmw. /W/ /yVJ cJiU.m 
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"NINE KEYS TO 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM"(*) 

Program of the Business Roundtable Educational Task 
Force, John Akers, Chairman of IBM, Chair - 1991 

The Business Roundlable Educational Task Force has 
presented these "Nine Keys to Education Reform" in the United 
Slates: 

1 . The fundamental proposition: "Faith that all students can learn' 
at significantly higher levels, and Icam more in a more efficient 

manner" 

♦Teachers must know how to teach all students effectively. "We 
already know far more than we practice about how to teach 
significantly more students at significantly higher levels . : 

♦No child shall be tracked away from academic rigor into softer^ 
•alternative* courses. "There must be higher expcctaUons for 
all students . 

♦Every student must have an advocate. "If parents aren't present." 
or aren't able to help a child with homework, then, an advocate 
must be found . . in the family, in the school, or even in youth 
service groups." 

2. A reformed school system must measure performances and 
results, not rules nor 'inputs' ... The right question is: *Did it 
Work?* 

3. Performance gauges must measure _ — 
what students actually know; what 

students actually can do, based on 

objective criteria. . i 
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4. When a public school succeeds in 
improving sludenls' pcrfonnances.it , 
will be rewarded; when it fails, it will 
be assisted; when ilconlinucs to fail. , 
it will be penalized. 

5. Teachers and Adminislialors must 
holdasmuchdccision-makingpower 
aspossible...andbeheldaccounlablc . 
forlheir pcrfornianccs. 

6.School must research ways to , 
improve teaching techniques for all 
kinds and levels of students. 

7. A good prekindcrgaricn program is 
critical . . , especially fordisadvantgcd 
4-ycar olds. These programs will cut 
teen-age pregnancy, boost early 
chi Idhood ach ie vemcnls . . and reduce 
drop-out rates, 

8. Replace or rebuild . . rundown school buildings with 
antiquated lab or library facilities ... wipe out drugs and crime 
in schools . . . eliminate poor health among school children . . 
. which arc major obstacles to effective education?.! reform. 

9. Use modern technology to raise the productivity of school 
children and educators . . . vii; Television and graphic arts. 

Tlie Children's Times urges parents, teachers and School Boards 
to invite The Business Roundiable Educational Task Force to 
send a taim to llicir schools to assist their efforls to achieve real 
educational reform. 

200 leading US. Corporations organized tfie ''Educational 
Force" whichdevotednianynionths.besinmng in 1989, talking 
to hundreds of leading teachers, school admnistraiors and 
educational experts all over Amrica. | 
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A. m Jifixn KwuMon cnm ram msicmL oiLWti nooMM 

mm J4ckU Roblnton C«nt« for Phyaical Cultur. U • ejnt.r of •^^^ ^"S! 
U jointly •pon»or«d Brooklyn 08A UhX.tlc A««oeUtlon, Inc., • cowmmlty b«t«<S lOcLal and 
cSltural orgSnlMtlon. Th« cc^ln*! organlMtloiul •.jHirUnc. aod r«»QUrc.. of thmmm two 
organ i t at looa ara truly outatanding. 

iZdaar C?l i wgL la located in tha Crown Balghta auction of Oantral Ji^ooklyn. Itwaa 

l" l969. K#dgar BT.ra Oollag. la part of tha City Unlvaralty <>« »^ J^"^^ <?2I » 
avat«Z. Tha avaraga aaMatar anrollnant at Itodgar tirara la 2,500. Thara ara approxl»ataly 
161 full-tl^ faculty Mbara and approxlMtaly 150 adjunct faculty M«bara in an 
aiiaatar. iSdgar M^lmhUmVU^ly iSdoat of ap|>roxl«taly nlna .llllon dollara. Tha InltUl 
grant for tha oraatlon of tha Jackla Roblnaon Oantar for Phyalcal Cultura waa awardMi to Hadgar 
Ivora Oollaga by tha york »tata Laglalatura. 

gSSS ' ?!! ^. ^ ^i?lc^Jffl%on'rW .. i. .n ^orporat^ not-for-profit 
organisation aponaorlng tha Jackla Roblnaon Cantar for Phyalcal <^lltura 

in wlatanoa approrlMtaly 15 yaara. Ita -aln focua haa baan to halp young paopla in tha 
Oantral Irooklyn co»nlty through athlatlca, •ducatlon, and acbolarahlpa. 
Maabarahlp la tndlganoua to tha comwnlty and haa achlavad oonaldarabla 'tatura, It prorioaa 
a atrong poaltlva laag* wd tha nacaaaary axrarlanca to gulda tha Jackla ■'^^•2"«2!ll^T-I- 
Phyalcal Cultura Prograa to tha auccaaaful attalniiant of Ita 

Ita aiasbarahlp waa largaly raaponalbla for tha davalopiiant and l»pla*antatlon of 'Porta 
Onll-ltad-, a .uch haraldad prototype of tha Jackla R<>blnaon Oant«r for Phyaloal 
Proaraa. -aporta Unllaltad* waa aalactad by tha Of flea of Icono^c Opportunity La Haahlngton, 
DC aa a national wod^l, and tha aodal waa clrculatad throughout tha Onltad Stataa. 

Tha Jackla Roblnaon Cantar for Phyalcal Cultura Program la a rary larga f"^;***;;;}^,**?^*? 
which aarvaa 4,000 at-rlak In-achool youth batwaan tha aga of B and 18 In tha lWl-92 fljcal 
yaar. Tha progran provldaa tha aarvlca by laplanantlng a wlda ranga of actlrltlaa in 16 public 
achool bulldlSga. Tha actlvltlaa ara aub-dlvldad Into tha following Uatad catagorlaai 
Education, Counaallng, Sporta, Cultural Kctm, Spaclal Ivanta and Civic actlrltlaa. Tha " 
public achcx)! bulldlnga will ba locatad In tha ccwunltlaa of fort Oraana, Crown Mlghta, 
) Sadtord-atuyvaaant, Ocaan-Hlll Brcwnavllla and laat N*w York all aub-dlvlalona of tha huga 
gaographlc araa known aa Cantral Brooklyn. In addition, tha Jackla Roblnaon Cantar for 
Phyalcal Cultura Prograa haa aatabllahad a atrong oollaboratlon with tha oooMunlty ohurohaa 
and clargy; organ laat lona, aganclaa, and all of tha City, Btata, and Padaral laglalatora 
rapraaantlng tha Cantral Brooklyn coanunlty. 

In addition to tha organisational and cominlty aupport baaa, tha Jackla Roblnaon Cantar for 
Phyalcal Cultura Prograu boaata a kay ataff with outatandlng fonul training and practical 
axparlanca cradantlala. Tha kay ataff who will iJiplaMnt and adalnlatar tha full acopa of tha 
prograa actlvltlaa arai Dlractori Osalloua J. ClaMant, Daputy Olractori Madalalna T. Oaabla, 
Sporta Coordinator 1 KatI Walkaa, Cultural Coordinator i Carolyn Hltchall« Social B«rrlc«a 
Coordinator 1 Jaaaa Scott, Education coordinator i Loula Cox, Spaclal Bvanta Coordinator i Paul 
Chandlar, Monitoring and Analyala Coordinator i Donald Brown, Marching Band Coordinator i Johnny 
Halkar, uid Raaaarch and D«TalOFaant Coordinator i Barry Plnkalman. 

Bach of thaaa kay paopla haa aarnad a MASTlR'a DBQRKI or BIQBIR. Bach kay paraon can ahow 
aany, aany yaara of axparlanca In a varlaty of adalnlatratlra and dJ "•et aarvlca poaltlona 
working with youth, particularly dlaadvantagad and high rlok youth. of ljqx3rtanc« la tha 

fact that tha Jackla Roblnaon Cantar for Phyalcal Cultura Prograa I aan In oparatlon for 
only 2 1/2 yaara and In that abort tiaa haa baan ao auccaaaful and hat . auch a atrong lapact 
on Ita targat population that tha Haw York St at a Board of Raganta h* ^oaaandad to oovarnor 
M«''lo N Cuotto that ha aatabllah tha Jackla Roblnaon Cantar for Ph, .cal Cultura Prograa in 
tai (10) dlffarant cltlaa In tha Stata. Tha program haa alraady baan rapllcatad In tha city 
of Buffalo, Naw York. 

Tha aadla haa chronlclad tha auccaaa of tha Jackla Roblnaon Cantar for Phyalcal cultura Prograa 
with countlaaa nawapapar artlclaa aupportlng tha prograa and talavlalon covaraga airad on prlaa 
tljaa talavlalon. Many of tha nawapapar artlclaa can ba ravlawad In tha addandua and coplai 
of tha tolavlalcn vldaoa ara avallabla upon raquaat. 
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7hm rrogriM oaploya approxlMtaly 300 workara in such catsgoriaa aat aupttrvisorsf ta«oh«ra, 
eounMlora, cultural arta inatruotora, and aport« coachaa. Th« 300 direct Mrric* MployMa 
ara aupportad and lad by t%«anty-fWa (25) axoapt tonally high quality aupar ^aliflad 
adalnlatratora and ooordinatora. Tha Jaokia nobinaon Caotar for Phyaical Cultura Prograa 
boaata atrong planning and prograa iaplaaantation laadarahip oapabla o£ guarantaaing tha 
attaiaaant of tha Progra«'a aiaaion, goala, and objaotivaa. 

Thara ara a boat of what wa oallf *Linkag« Aganeiaa* with %Ayam tha Jaokia Kobinaon Oantar for 
Phyaioal cultura Prograai oollaborataa to aueeaaafully attain tha full ranga of prograa 
objacrtiTaa. Bow a Tar, ouo of tha prinoipla oollaborativa aganoiaa ia tha NYC Board of Education 
and tha Ooaaunity fobool Diatricta which f locatad in tha attb-4iTi8iona of Oaotral Brooiayn. 
Baaad upon tha paaaaga of official loard raaolutiona and a working ralationahip with tha 
C o— u nity fuparintandanta tha Jaokia Hobinaon Oantar for Phyaical cultura Prograa laadarahip 
oollaborataa with Ooaaunity gohool Diatriota 13, 16, 17, 19, and 33. Th« collaboration ia 
raaliaad through aaatingaf ataff dialogua, dual aa(>\c»yaant of kay ataff* and raviaw of tha 
iaplaaantation of tha prograa activitiaa. Tha kay poaitiona within tha Board of Bducation 
atruotura cloaa to tha prograa laplaaantaticn and tharafora, aoat inTClvad in tba collaboration 
ia tha day achool principal of tha acboola in which tha prograa ia houaad* 

■* fiMLBi ■nmnvT on mwumbw on 

Thia coaprahanaiva holiatic pravantion prograa tar gat ad to at-riak in-achool youth 6-16 yaara 
of aga ia daaparataly naadad in tha cantral Brooklyn ooaaunity. Tha aadia *nd atatiatical 
raporta by D.8.A.S. « D.P.Y., D.A.A.A., and 8.1. D. all confira and aupport tha noad for tha 
Prograa. Rowavarf tha raport of tha Mayor 'a coaaiaaion on Black Maw Yorkara datad Movaabar 1966 
providaa tha aoat ooapalling caaa for tha Jackia Bobinaon Oantar for Phyaical Cultura Prograa. 

Tha tranaitiona froa adolaacant to taan to young adult, hava aat with Major problaaa in avary 
ganaratlon. Howavarf tha problaaa which undaraoora thaaa tranaitiona for ainority youth in 
Oantral Brooklyn in 1991 far aclipaa tha problaaa of pravioua ganarationa. 

Tha uaa of druga and othar aubatancaa, particularly tha dariratiTa "craok" haa olalaad tha 
livaa of thouaanda of young paopla froa tha Oantral Brooklyn ooaaunity an aconoaically 
dapraaaad coMunity of 400*000 paopla (73% Black, 26% Hiapanic, with 41.3% of tha population 
on aoaa fora of public aaaiatanca). Porty-*fiTa parcant of tha raaidanta ara undar 21 yaara 
of aga. It ia avidant froa tha aany atudiaa conductad by tha Maw york Btata Diviaion for 
Bubatanca M>uaa sarvicaa ovar tha laat twanty yaara that tha uaa of illicit and non-aadical 
druga aaong tha population of Naw York City ia widaapraad and growing. Tha inability of law 
anforcaaant off iciala to curtail tha influx of druga into tha city, tha alaoat inatantanaoualy 
addiotiva charactariatic of tha drug "Crack", and tha affordabla prica, aakaa tha drug 
acoaaaibl(« to any child who racaivaa lunch or candy aonay aach day. Tha af facta of thia 
growing drug problaa ara davaatating, and contributaa to tha riaa in tha citya criaa and daath 
rataa; tha drain on tha city 'a taargancy Radical Sarvicaa; tha riaa in tha nuabar of paopla 
affactad by tha AIDS virua; tha riaa in achool orlaa and drop-out rataa; tha riaa in poor 
parforaanca aaong tha city* a alaaantary, aacondary, and collaga atudanta. 

Km raportad by D.S.k.B. atudiaa^ childran aa young aa aavan and aight yaara of aga ara baing 
uaad to aid and abat tha illagal uaa and aala of druga. kpproxlaataly 60% of tha atudanta in 
gradaa 7 through 12 hava had aoaa involvanant with illicit and/or nott-aadioal drug uaa during 
thair lifatiaa. Tha atudiaa ahow aubatantial growth in oooaina uaa atatawida with tha highaat 
uaa ahown in Maw York City, and that drug uaa ganarally incraaaaa with grada laval. Btudanta 
in 11th and 12th gradaa ara ganarally 2 to 4 tlaaa aora likaly to ba drug uaara than 7th and 
6th gradara. Thara ia a particular naad to ataa tha riaa in drug uaa in Naw York City, ba^:auaa 
tha rata of drug uaa for high achool aaniora in Naw york City ia alraady conaiatantly highar 
than tha national avaraga. 

Thara ia a groat naad to provida drug pravantion and aducation ptograaa in aftar achool 
aattinga bacauaa tha aurvaya ahow that whila atudanta angaga in drug uaa bafora and during 
achool f tha largaat nuabar angaga in drug uaa aftar achool* 
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blgh school* 

a. to proTlda ■■■iBtanca for tboM that do, In antaring hlghor AducatLon. 
3. To insura that all of our youth raaaLn drug fraa. 

Tha dagraa to which tha Jackla Roblnaon Cantar for rhyalcal Cultura Prograa Lm auooaaaful In 
achlavlng thaaa anda for tha 4,000 youth partlclpanta la tha dagraa to whloh a rary atrong 
Blgnlf leant poaltlva ispaot will ba dallvarad to tha youth, thalr faalllaa, tha oobool ayataa, 
and tha ooaatunlty at larga. 

It la critical that wa auccaad bacauaa thara la no otbar organisation, prograa or forca 
functioning that offara any pronlaa for poaltlva impact on thaaa critical inatltutloni In a 
ooaprahanalTa hoi la tic way axcapt tha Jackla Roblnaon Oantar for Phyalcal Culture Program. 

c. pnoGRiii omcnvM - (mission, oqus, aancrzvii, jud ufsctid wmxjMU) 

Tha Jackla Roblnaon Cantar for Phyalcal Cultura Program vlawa objactlraa within tha contait 
of our Blaalon, goala, objactlvaa, axpmctad outcomaa, and actlrltlaa. 

1. m MIBSIQW -Tha Blaalon of tha C«ntar aa artlculatad by tha Stata L*glalatora of 

cantral Brooklyn la thraa-foldi tha davalopMnt of a program oonoapt and plan, tha 
implMantatlon of actlvltUa to addraaa tha problams of youth, and tha 
Inatltutlonalltatlon of tha C«ntar aa a vlabla comwinlty raaouroa. M an 
Inatltutlonalltad coMsunlty raaourca, It la axpactad that tha Jaokla Roblnaon Oantar for 
Phyalcal Cultura will land Ita afforta to atrangthanlng tha Inatltutlona of tha family, 
ccnunlty and achool ayatMa* whlla providing for tha naada of tha youth. 

Tha mlaalon chall«ngaa tha Jackla Roblnaon Oantar for Phyalcal Cultura Program to 
damonatrata that tha nagatlva condltlona can and will ba oorractad through tha 
moblllftatlon of coanlttad* axparlancad, tralnad, and caring paopla dadlcatad to tha 
axacutlon of a quality comprahanaiva plan In coordination and llnkaga with othar axlatlng 



2. TBI OTMiff -Tha uplifting of a coanunlty la dapandant to a larga dagraa upon tha 

futura davalopMnt of Ita youth. It la undlaputad that, Ilka all othar chlldran, poor 
chlldran laarn. If proparly atimulatad In dacant anvlronmanta by paopla who cara. Only 
through a oomprahanalva, plannad, prograaatlc, approach can %ia b*gln to aradloata 
nagatlva condltlona and davalop youth who ara fully praparad and capabla of maating tha 
challangaa of tha futura. Tha goala of tha Jackla Roblnaon Oantar for Phyalcal cultura 
Program ara 1) to provlda aarvlcaa to pravant tha youth of Oantral irooiayn from baooalng 
drug uaara or drug dapand«nt and to conduct actlvltlaa daalgnad to alart, aducata, and 
Inform tham and th«lr paranta about tha problama of drug abuaa 2) to provlda oounaallng 
aarvlcaa daalgnad to pravant an Individual 'a abuaa of druga, or modify othar 
dyi functional bahavlor pattarna which might laad to drug abuaa through tha Incraaiad 
davalopmant of hla/har aaatary of aalf and anvlronmant 3) provlda a wlda ranga of aporta 
and cultural actlvltlaa undar quality auparvlalon for in-achooX youth in tha targat araa 
In an Intanalva way; thua producing a maanlngful altarnatlva to drug abuaa, achool drop 
out and tha nagjitlva actlvltlaa that laad to drug abuaa, achool drop out, and crima 4) 
to provlda educational raMdlatlon aupport aarvlca to anaura achlavamant In- achool which 
laaaana tha probability of drug abuaa. 5) To provlda through llnkAga with ooMunlty 
aganclaa, aoclal aarvlcaa, and rafarrala naadad by partlclpanta and thair famlllaa 6) 
to track tha prograaa of program particlpanta from antry Into tha program through high 
achool graduation and to Intarvana whanavar tha atudanta racord Indlcataa tha naad for 
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individualiB*d •ttantlon by progrAM staff. 

•) To provida undar raaponaibla adult laadarahip tan (10) or Mora diffarant organiiad 
and auparviaad aporta and cultural aetlvLtlaa. 

b) To r*cniit Mlaa and faaalaa in al«Mntary through high aohool to participata in 
tba aporta, cultural, aducational, and counaaling activitiaa. 

0) To aatabliah contact and rafarral for a wida ranga of aocial aarvioaa for 
participating youth and thair faailiaa. 

d) To conduct a vAriaty of Apacial avanta aach Month which would achiava tha 
f olloving I 

1) NaxiMiia cooMMnity raoognition and aupport for tha Jackia Robiaaon 
Cantar for Physical Cultura Progra*. 

2) Showcaaa tha achiavaaanta of tha youth in tha Progra*. 

a) To coapliaant th^ public achool program of tha participating youth by offaring 
tha following inat motional diviaionai 

1) Inatniction in a curriculua baaad formal couraa(a) in acianca, aath 

and aci«nca tachnologiaa which aarva aa praraquiaitaa to highar aduoation 
and caraara in aciantific, tachnical, and haalth ralatad fialda. 

2) Tutorial and raaadial inatruction in acianca, aathanatica, raading, 
writing, and atudy akilla. 

3) Racruitaant, acraaning, taating, and counaaling to aida and abat tha 
drug abuaa pravantion and aducation objactivaa of tha Jackia Robinaon Cantar 
for Phyaical Cultura Program. 

f ) To work to tha and, that all participanta in tha program atay in achool, graduata 
from high achool, and ra«ain drug fraa. 

g) To provide tha nacaaaary drug abuaa pravantion counaaling for all program 
participanta. 

h) To aaalat in acquiring acholarahipa and financial aid for participanta who wiah 
to attand collaga, 

1) Tha Jackia Robinaon Cantar for Phyaical Cultura 'a cowunity outraach paraonnal 
will diatributa advartiaamant, information, and ragiatration matariala by Octobar 
1, 1991 to 100% of tha 17 achoola in tha program natwork. 

j) To racniit by tha and of tha program yaar; Juna 30, 1992, 4,000 in-achool youth 
batwMn tha agaa of a-ie to participata in at laaat ona of tba Cantar 'a aporta 
and/or cultural "poaitiva altarnativaa". 

k) To incraaaa raailiancy factora through individualiiad counaaling for (100) program 
participanta Ldantifiad aa moat at-riak aa meaaurad by tha cantar 'a studant 
Profila. 

1) By Novambmr 30, 1991 a minimum of two (2) ataff davalopmant workahopa will ba 
conductad and aighty pmrcant (80%) of ataff who attand will dmaonatrata an 
incraaaad )mowlaaga of tha dangara of alcohol and drug abuaa, and aarly 
idantif ication of aubatanca uacra. 
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«) TO itentify and aatablUh a eoordinatad working raUtionihip by and of tba proflr 
yaar with a ainlJaua of 15 ooMunity organiiationa and aganoiaa which provLda 
alcohol and othar aocial aarricaa for participanti and «a«iliaa. 

n) TO coordlnata and intagrata tba non-uaa Mttagaa and actUitiaa of •xiatlng huaan 
aarvica ayataea by tchaduling a ainiaua of four (4) workahopa to ba conduotad by 
linking organitationt. 

o) TO dayalop by t ha and of tba prograa yaar, co*p«taritad data bank ayatw which 
will Bonitor tha in-achool prograii partiining to attandanoa, and acada«ic 
aohiar««Mnt for 20% of tha program participant'a in a Mnnar which will anaura 
conf idantiality. 

Tha Jickia Kobinaon Cantar for Phyiioal Cultura Progra« working in cloaa collaboration 
with cantral Brooklyn Coavunity School Diitricta can kaap cbildran in aohool, atrongly 
inf luanoa thair achiav^iant in achool ^ivd balp tha» to graduata froa high •ohool and 
attand collaga. Ha baliava tbia to ba tha principla intant of tha Dapartaant of 
Education. Howavar, tha Jackia nobinaon Oantar for Pbyaical Ciltura Progra« goaa wall 
bayond thia intant. ly auooaaafully craating a POHDIHO OOMtORTIOM, which i> atill 
growing, wa baliava that wa can iJiplaaant tba Dapartaant of iducation Prograa intant 
for at laaat 4,000 youth and probably »any aora. Wa balia^ wa can in tha procaai 
Maaurably help to aradicata tba problau of tba fa«ily» tha achool ayataa and tha 
coamnity at larga. Ha also baliava wa can produca an affactiva MOOIL which will ba 
raplicatad in citiai with aUilar naada throughout tha atata and tha country. 

4. TB W OQMJ - Tha long tarn goulu of tha Jackia Robinaon Oantar for Phyaical 
Cultura Program can ba articulatad through four (4) tbaoriaa. Thay arat 

■ ) in«iiHiu<:ional Thaorv - Tha intant of tha Progran Lu to atrangthan tha 

inatitutiona of tha fuily, ■chool iyataa, and tha coMunity whila tranafoming 
tha Jackia Robinaon Oantar for Phyaical cultura Progra« into a laating raoognitad 

Inatitution. 

b) folkwava and Moraa Thaorv - Tha Prograa will iapact ao atrongly on tha 
cooMunity that it will aatabliah tha attitudaa and valuaa that tba youth of tha 
cooounity will want to aaulata. 

c) Parpatuation Thaorv - Tha Program, ita idaala, and for«al practicaa ara 
axpactad to ba parpatuatad for an indaf inita pariod of tiuM. 

d) Rani icat ion Thaorv - Ona long ranga goal ia to giva diraction and rr<aiatanca 

to tha comunitiaa with lika problaaa in davaloping aiailar prograaa. (Aaaiatanca 
haa alraady baan givan to tha City of Buffalo for tba craation of tha Bob X.anier 
Cantar for Phyaical Cultura Progra« and aaaiatanca haa baan givan for aatabliahing 
tha Holcoaiba Ruckar Oantar for Phyaical cultura in aarlaa). 

5. MPa^HP OOfOONlB - Tha Jackia Robinaon Oantar for Phyaical Cultura Prograa ia a 
pravantion prograa. Aa auch ita aaaaura of auccaaa ia quita diffarant froa what La 
ganarally axpactad in tha traditional aanaa of "poaitiva outcoAaa'. Howavar, wa do hava 
■any aicpactationai 

a) Onca ragiatarad in tha prograar youth will want to raturn to tha prograa 
avary yaar of thair aliglbllity. 

b) Youth in tha prograa will baoo«a or raMin drug fraa. 

c) Tha day achool attandanca of participanta will ahow aignificant i^provaaant 
or will continua to ba accaptabla. 

d) Tha day achool acadaaLc partonumca of participanta will ahow aubatantial 
improvaaant particularly in tha aubjact araa of Hath or will continua to bv 
accaptabla. 
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•) 

t) 

9) 
h) 
t) 

j) 



Th« participate will not Dmom pr«Mktur« p*r«nt«. 

Th« pATtlclpanti will bMOM spotMipcrMni for thm abolition of drug 
abuia, AIDS, tMn pragnancy, and for ishool aohlavaMnt. 

A high p#rcantig« of participant! will go to coll*ga to oontlnua thaU 
•ducat Ion. 

h high paroantaga of paranti will ba actUaly Involvad In lupportlng and 
participating In tha program In ■ varlaty of wiyi. 

Tha initltutlona of tha achool tyata*, tha faiilly and tha oo»nlty will ba 
■ignlflcantly l-prorad ai a r.iult of tha affort. of tha progra-, it. it.ff and 
youth participants. 

nlty paopla will join 



A Blcnlf leant nu^r of quiliflad and co^ltitid c 
tha atBff of tha progra«. 

Tha orooraa will ba a aajor forca in bringing togathar for tha ooMon good 
oomnlty iaglilatori, clargy, achool adalniitratori, aganclai, organltationi, and 
prosinant eitlians. 



tha JBCkla ~ 



PCTUM - By Intagrstlng rsaourcas of tha achool, bona, and ooaauQlty, 

Roblnaon Cantar utlllia. a hollitlc approach to prarant and ^•oraaaa tha 

pravalanca of drug abuaa and proi»ta acadaelc achla^nt aiK>ng •t-rl.kin l^^J 
batwaan tha sgaa a through 18. Tha OMtafi ■atbodology i» bmrnt aaan through Ita 
organ iBBtlonsl itructura which oonsUta of 6 ooiponantai 1) a 2) IEBl..iH-JBUDiHk 
cmpoam -provlda actUUla. undar qualif lad adult 

mnviam, and nnami 3) aoci ai. mmwyj^ - uaaa C Wtir i n w and f lafWi i yitb 

axUtlno organliatlona and aganclae to provlda drug abuaa aducatlon and '•'•"•^ •^i^!' 
■ddraasing ths ayrlad of aocial problaiia which oontribu ta to d rug abuaa, fa ally Pf«"»' 
poor achlaraMnt, and achool drop outa 4) mmmTt mTMQTM ffliflMMX ^II^SSm^ 
■lart, aducata, and Involva tha coMunlty in lupport of tha program goala S) HI 
OMHtMlMi - ansuras allMlnation of laarnlng blocka and a nhanoa a norml prograss through 
thSnidS^tlon.l ay.taai 6) HPfllW"" " mr.rnim cnamur - <te>^9<^^ to track tha 
prograsB of participating youth fro« antry into tha program through high achool 
coaplatlon. (Saa Addandua for Organ Itat Ion Chart) 

IMTTyTTIlIt MP liT^^IBl j fl—ctM - Tha actlvltlas which ara ourrantly baing iJiplaMntad 
in 1 7 Bchool ■ in ™nt'ai Brooklyn for 4,000 it-rlik In-ichool youth bat%#aan S-18 yaara 
of aga «rai organltad baskatball trilnlng and lasgua play, track, ohaarlaadara, doubla 
dutch, danca, draaa, choral bubIc, Marching band, youth laadarshlp clubs, parant 
involvaaant ooMlttMa, aducatlon clasaas focusing on Math, oounsaling ■aiBloQB anU 
workahopB oonduotad by llnkaga aganolas* 

A faw or tha llnXaga aganclaa arai 



Bffookdsla Madlcal Cantar 
(71B) 240->6251 
4H Club 
(716) 230-..1221 
B«d>8tuy raally Haalth Ctr 
(71B) 636-4500 
MagnollB Traa 
(71B) 3B7-2116 
Haalth HBtch 
(718) 434-S311 

Bklyn. Taar Pragnancy Natwork 30 3rd Ava., Bklyi. 
(716) 63B''0611 Mb. M^nnla Nalson 



SS8 nockaway Pkwy. , Bklyn NY 11212 
Mr. Ronald Balth 
1360 Pulton St., Bklyn mr 11216 
Ma. Luclnda Randolph 
1413 Pulton St., Biayn KY 11216 
Ma. Bthal Johnaon 

677 Lafsyatta Ava., Bklyn NY 11216 
Ban j la Plotch 

30-30 Olanwood Rd., Bklyn NY 11210 
Mr. Malroaa i/ac».«on 

Hv 11217 
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MkAbla P&rant Program 
(212) 267-0900 
Plwuisd Par ant hood 
(718) 858-0357 
Bklyn AIDS Taak Porca 
(718) 596-4781 
Daytop Villaga 
(718) 62s-uee 



225 Broadifayfnth Pl.« MY » 10007 

Ma. Barbara Call«y . . 

44 Court St., 6th Pi.f •kiyn MY 11201 

Ma. l^toLfMtta Jonaa ^.^^^ 

22 chapal at.* Bklyn MY 11201 

Na. RllMn Or««ly 

401 Btata Bt., Bklyn MY 11217 

Mr. PallJi MiyM 



. Tha a*ckia Moblnaon Cntar for Phyalcal Cultura JJ^^?/.*-. ^V,^^ 

JMpoaalbla to do juatlo* to tha progra. In ^S^J^^^tf l5£!lSi Sinv^o^ thl 

SSla Roblnaon ointar for Phyalcal Cultuj , •tJ^i'^UL^ foT 

oono«ma but apaoa ll«ltatlona do not afford aufflolant <Wttttnlty 'o^«^ 
ThSraforarw* Sill brlafly ralata to tb* priority concarna and Inoluda additional data 
and aupportlva Mtarlal In tha add«ndua. 

•.<.»ii«^n*- and Dubl lolling of tb« prograa l« •xtanalva and Intonalva. Modal Itlaa 
!:Sl^iS»bo^.KSii?ui?^oS5rc^^^ pubUc — tmg placaa, tal-p^ S^,?; 

pSrint/organUatlon lattar, foot roorultJMnt at buay r Unta, aubMay •"trwo^i. STT^ 
MTvlca praaantatlona through radio atatlon WLXB and Brooklyn ' a oim D«"y '^l^*?^; 
5!5Ip55ar, ILrc^^^^^^^ ach^ola dlaplay larga colorful poatara, and luny, muiy BpMklng 
angagananta. 

A flpacm DTILIUTICB ' Tha facll Itlaa uaad by tha Jackla Roblnaon Oantar for Phyalcal 
g£?g5ra^a' y jg?i . pl.nta. O-naral^, tha "."^ "oor I. ui«^forJ^^^ 

Tha gyanaalua/audltorluai, danoa atudlo wbora applloabla), claaarooM, 
IJJ STlgnatJd by tha day achool'. day principal In «>^"^A<>njiih ^^^^^ef^SoSSi 
Sa aack™Roblnion c«ntar 8lta iupanrlaor. ■«-7''J>\^«« ^"i?^!^^^^^ 
ara uaad. Thara la a Janitor and flraMn aaalgnod to anaura propar 
^^llatlon, to claan up, and aaalat with rc«. Inapaotlon at tb;;;^li«l^ f 
tha Jackla Roblnaon c^ntar Progra. day. h nightly "P?^ U jlgn^ in tb. praaanca of 
tha Blta suparvlaor. All participant a *ra oorarad by liability Inauranca. 

5. APPLimiOM/pWlCIPATKMI VKXM 



b) 



0) 



youth tnd paranta coaplata and auto«lt tha application packaga to any of tba 
aalactad public achool building altaa. Tha application packaga conalata oft 1) 
application 2) contract 3) haalth for« 4) parantal oonaant allp. 

Tha application la ravlawad and prooaasad, daoographlc data la co^tarlaad 
for aach applicant. 

Bach applicant la aaalgnad to a achool and a paraonal achf>dula which Includaa a 
aporta or cultural activity of cholca. an education claaa, and a oot\naallng claaa. 
Tha ratio la ona qualified adult ataff paraon to (25) partlclpanta in oACh 

activity. 

Paraonal lattara and Individual laad achadulaa ara cottar ganaratad and aant to 
tha applicant /participant by ull. Tha lattar Invltaa both parant and child to 
tha achool 'a opining wlontatlon -aatlng. At thla initial orlantatlon Jitatlng 
tha following la dlacuaaad 1) tha full acopa of tha program 2) atudant and parant 
axpactatlona 3) nilaa and ragulatlona 4) undaratandlng tha contract 5 » tha 
mlaalon, goala* objactlvaa, and axpactad outcoaMia of tha program 6) tha full 
ataff of tha achool la praaant to Introduce thamaalvaa and maka oasanta 7) 
quaatlona and anawara. 

K typical achool achadula la Included In tha addendum. 
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. wtt notm that atudenta and staff •ohftduled for Moodaya 

•nd Wd n egdaya ara tiMi aporta M^iMt aotivitias and thoM aohftduled for Tuesday a and 
Tbuctdaya Ar« the cultural mtgn^t Aotivitiaa. Tharafora, aaoh atudmt intacaota witli 
thm NTC Board of Iduoation lio«At*d tMolwr (901 ainutaa daily or (IMQ) minutaa par m—kt 
(90) sinutM daily or (180) mlautaa par MMk with an axparianoad and qualifiad activity 
inatructori (60) sinutaa par waak with a lioanoad eouaaalor. Tha aita fuparviaor and 
a oartifiad Saourity Ouard ara on tha pra«iaaa froa Si 30 - 9i30 P.a> All atudanta 
partioipata in additional ooapatitira and ahowcaaa aotivitiaa on a aohadulad baaia. 

vpilWkTtcm Of 0¥ PoaoMML " ooordinatora ara aaaigoad tracking aobadulaa which aaana 
thay ranain with a group for tbair antira aftar acbool aspariancai thay alao obaanra tha 
cllaata of tha aita, attandanoa booka, log bookai viaitor aign-in book, oaoaaaary forma 
(r.R.O. 'a), oonditiona of rooM and othar apaoa utiliiad by tba Jaokia Robinaon Oantar 
for rhyaioal cultura Program. Ooordinatora Mat on an ongoing baaia with tba Diraotor 
and Oaputy Diraotor in ragard to day to day aanagaaant, problaaa, auppliaa, ate. that 
•ay ariaa (illaaaa, dalivariaa ate). A formal maating ia bald arary Tburaday from 4i00 
• «i00 p.m. to go orar objaotivaa, to rariaw, to gira faadbaok, plan and iaplamant naw 
diraotiTaa from tha Diraotor and/or Daputy Diraotor. Ooordinatora maka oral and writtan 
raporta about thair componanta and tracking. Tha monitoring unit baa aooaaa to day 
achool raoorda, in cooparation with aaeh diatriot. Tbair boura of oparatioo ara 9i00 
a.m. to 3100 p.m. for work within tha aohool and thay ara raquirad to maat with tha othar 
adminiatratora at daaignatad maatinga. Tha taaa ganarally oooaiata of tbraa to ai« 
mambara. Thay uaa a tracking form almilar to tha nyq atudant raport card to oollaot, 
atudant acadaalo gradaa in aaoh aubjaot, atudant conduct, ocmmanta by taaohara, 
attandanca data and raading and math atandardiiad acoraa. Tha Jaokia Robinaon Cantar 
for Phyaical Cultura 'a monitoring unit alao haa accaaa to ona or all of tha following; 
tha atudant rafaranoa roatar, tba NYC Alpha fila and Dagraaa of Raading powar (DM>), 
thaaa ara all uaad to maaaura individual atudant aoadamio prograaa. 



3. 



<^«iT PaooaAM ■vam^Ticn - ivaluation ia a naoaaaary ing radiant in any program, it 
ia important to know that paopla at avary Uval ara affaotivaly doing tbair joba. It 
ia alao important to datarmina to what dagraa tha goala and objactivaa of tha program 
ara ba ing mat. Finally, tha paroaption of tha program by othara, auoh aa amployaaa, 
linxaga aganoiaa and organiiationa, (aapacially achoola) paranta and participating youth 
can all provida tha baaia for modification and changa nacaaaary for optimally maatino 
tha naada of tha targat population. x m 

1° ^^f^ poaaibla avaluation will ba built into tha routiniiad oparation of tha 
Jaokia Robinaon cantar for Phyaical Cultura Program. In thia way, avaluation will not 
bacoma an adminiatrativa monatar draining valuable tima and anargy from tba program or 
creating an atmoephere of eppreheneion and atreee. NOTIt The Meet ion on Otiliietion of 
Kay Pereonnal. Thue, the following liated inatrumanta will be uaad to produce onooing 
effective avaluation of tha Jackie Robinaon canter for Phyaical Culture Program. 

■TTllwtf IP CmriMBBg - Meetinga and confarencaa will be required on a regular ongoinu 
be*maintainad** * "onth) at every laval of operation. Agandaa and minutea will 

a) Coaohee - Lad by tha aita fluparviaor 

b) Bite Buparviaora - Lad by the Ooordinatora 

c) Parent Adviaory 

d) youth Leader ahip council 

e) Program Council 

f ) tinkaga Agency and organiiation meetinga aa needed. 

BUnn M Hgn - The Program poaitiona irom tha Bite Superviaora up will be required 
to auhmit a formatted writtan raport aach month. The reporta will provide atatiatical 
data, narrativaa, apecial avanta and recommandationa. 
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QUBTIOggtmiS - QusBtionnairai will ut«d in tb« 9th Month of thm ya*r. Th« 
quaationitAira will Attain fMdb«ck fro* all oonatituanta of th« ProgrAai linkage ftg^ncias 
And orgtniMtiona, pajranta, participanta, ataff, and Ml«ot*d ccMunity r«aid«ntB. 

BiTIiT ItfUf ^ Daily loga will b« kftpt by 0ita lupanriaora. 

wiMMaciML mifUKiB - rinAnoial ait— ariaa and r«porta of all Moniaa utilised by tb« Prograa 
will b4i aaintaiiMd. 

rnflii!i TflBLT lYiMiTlffly -* Vonal yearly avaluationa of all of tb« •pproxiaataly 300 
•■ployMa ara aad«. 

thm Jackia Robinson oantar for Pbyaioal Cultura opctrataa und«r tho auapicNia of Wdgar 
tvara Coll«g« and aa auch ia raaponaibla to tha oollagtt for g«Mral auparriaion, 
coordination, raporta, and audita. 



yglffWIi r^*l " Thm Jaokia Robinson Cantar for Phyaical Cultura aa part of ita basic 
organMation atructura haa a ooaponant titlad, itonitoring i ^nA ^•ivla. Thia ooapooaot, 
haadad by a foraar NYC School Principal baa ttio major functional a) to monitor tha 
quality of parforaanoa in tha 17 aehoola in tha Jaokia Robinson Cantar for Pbyaioal 
Cultura and b) to gathar, racxird (ccBputariaa) , and diBsaninata aa n aadad partiaaot 
inforaation to atalf to tha and of atudant babavior Modification, and acadsaiic sod 
ganaral iaprovsoant. 
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Chairman Owkns. The obvious question is» what are your fund- 
ing sources and what is your cost per child? 

Mr. Clkment. All right. Our funding source is right here. We 
write proposals. We get all the RMP s that come out that we possi- 
bly can and we seek to attract funds from the various sources that 
relate to what we do. We do not change our format, but we do seek 
sources that would supplement and help us with what we do. 

Most of that thus far has come from the State. Unfortunately, we 
have not received a single Federal grant. We have just begun to 
write for the Federal side of things, but we have several proposals 
that are in to the Education Department. We have a proposal going 
into OSAP (Office of Substance Abuse Prevention), and we're hope- 
ful that some monies will come from that source. 

Chairman Owens. The Board of Education you said is one of 
your 

Mr. Clemknt. The Board of Education is a supporter. And it was 
very nice to hear the words of Chancellor Fernandez, They support 
us by making the schools available. They give us an in-kind grant 
where we pay the custodial fees, we pay for the security of the 
schools. That comes from the in-kind grant that we get from the 
Board of Education. 

Overall, we've amassed a little over $2 million to do this. We feel 
if we really are going to service about 1(),0()() youngsters and are 
really going to expand in some of our activities like the health ac- 
tivity, we need more like $4 million. 

Chairman Owkns. You had grants up to now totalling 

Mr. Clement. A little over $2 million. The program has never 
fulfilled the organizational structure that you will see included in 
the back of the material that I presented to you. It shows the full— 
of the programs. And in order to really tighten up and address all 
the accountability that the Chancellor was talking about and make 
sure that every aspect of the program that we say we're going to do 
gets done in an exemplary fashion then we have to fill out this au- 
thorization structure, and that's the monies that still haven't come. 

What is the cost per child? We cater to youngsters from H years 
old all the way up to IS. We have them starting in the Mrd grade 
all the way through elementary school, all the way through junior 
high school and high school. There are different needs. Different 
programs do different things. Our— that are part of our marching 
band, as an example, it costs nior : the uniforms, the music equip- 
ment, the travel that takes place— they have to have buses every 
time they want to go out to be in a parade and so forth, that's 
going to cost more. Some activities may cost considerably less. So I 
can't give you a specific 

Chairman Owkns. I'm going to ask 

Mr. Clement, [continuing] figure. 

Chairman Owens, [continuing] your colleagues on the panel. Mr. 
(iiordano says it costs him $JiS per student and he gets $;W million, 
his total budget now, and most of that goes for counselors. 

I'm s'oing to ask Mr. McConkey and Mr. Connelly also io com- 
ment on this business of cost and what they think in terms of a 
comprehensive program. You describe a comprehensive program; 
it's an after school program, but you make — one of your highest 
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personnel costs is public school teachers; you use teachers as per- 
sonnel. 

So, Mr. Giordano, would you care to comment on whether or not 
you'd be able to move toward a comprehensive program with your 
funds and what you think of that approach? 

Mr. Giordano. Yes, I will. I think we have a comprehensive pro- 
gram. Our program starts in kindergarten, goes through 12th 
grade. We provide services 

Chairman Owens. Hold it until 

Mr. Serrano. WeVe on the path to LaGuardia, you know. 

Mr. Giordano, [continuing] two basic categories. The general 
population, those one million students that are in the system 
belong to our educational component and prevention component, 
classroom presentation, discussion groups, positive alternatives, 
parent workshops, community outreach programs. 

And then for that portion of the population that's identified at- 
risk: academic problems, child of an alcoholic or child of a sub- 
stance abuser 

Chairman Owens. You said most of your funds go toward hiring 
counselors. 

Mr. Giordano. The drug prevention specialist in the school. 
Ninety percent of our dollars pay for drug prevention 

Chairman Owens, [continuing] 90 percent of your money goes 
to 

Mr. Giordano. Drug prevention 

Chairman Owens, [continuing] hiring counselors. And yet you 
don't have enough for one counselor at each school you said. 

Mr. Giordano. Right. And the counselor 

Chairman Owens. After you pay for counselors, what do you 
have left for the other aspects of the program? 

Mr. Giordano. Ten percent. We have our school buildings that 
are obviously available to us. We have at times a custodial cost 
that we pick up. We piggyback on, for example, the Jackie Robin- 
son 

Chairman Owens. Oh, you do interact with community-based 
programs? 

Mr. Giordano. Absolutely, yes. The counselors in the school pro- 
vide—work with the teacher— and then once the child is identified 
as possibly being at-risk, also maintain a caseload to counsel those 
children and to work with the parents as well. So even one counsel- 
or in a school is clearly stretching it. 

Two years ago under the previous city administration there was 
a task force developed to analyze the situation. And the recommen- 
dation from that task force that involved schools and communi- 
ties—was represented by schools and communities — the recommen- 
dation was one counselor in the school for every 250 students. I 
couldn't begin to figure that out in terms of dollars. 

You know, what I'm asking for in terms of one counselor for 
every elementary school, is bare bones minimum 

Chairman Owens. While you're at the mike, Mr. Giordano, I just 
want to ask you to please — we'd appreciate a written statement 
from you since you are the head of one of the largest programs in 
the country. It would be very helpful as we attempt to get this re- 
authorized to have your program — - 
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Mr. Giordano. Sure. 
Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Clement, Congressman, could I just comment on that? There 
are studies done by the Division For Substance Abuse in the State 
that show that the highest use of drug abuse takes place after 
school. And it becomes crucial that we provide resources for that 
period of time that youngsters are out of school and usually with- 
out supervision. Because it's a one parent situation at home, there 
is no one there to supervise them. At best they're stuck with televi- 
sion. They're out in the street; they can get into anything. 

They need supervision and they need the kind of comprehensive 
program that we provide at the school. The problem with— school, 
and I'm speaking now from my experience as a principal, is that 
your job first and foremost is academic achievement. There are few 
principals that are going to sacrifice that academic time and, there- 
fore—to your problem when you put drug— into the school. 

Chairman Owens. Let's hear from Mr. McConkey and then Mr. 
Connelly. Yes, Mr. McConkey. 

Mr. McConkey. Mr. Chairman, the slant that I'd like to take is 
the— as it relates to the highest cost of education and typically 
they are in the development stage. It requires a great deal of time 
and a great deal of money. 

Our experience is the development of an innovative, education 
program nationwide, not just in substance abuse, but in virtually 
an curriculum. It costs approximately half a million to $1 million 
over a period of a number of years. That's the cost of training and 
retraining, and retooling, and trying again, and coming back again 
and evaluation. 

Sometimes those costs can be driven down to a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars or $2()0,()()0, but essentially we're talking about hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Once those programs, once the suc- 
cessful programs have gone through the loop of having attempted 
replication and experimented with it, having been validated and 
then disseminated nationwide, most of those programs can be 
adapted, can be adopted, can be replicated in another site for sever- 
al hundred dollars, an average of anywhere from $200 to $1,000 in 
most cases. 

So that's why when talking about the National Diffusion Net- 
work, we're talking about a nationwide system of cost-effective in- 
stallation of innovative programs. It's the initial development 
that's costly. I'm not suggesting that that's not an important phase 
but it's simply the first phase. And then what we need to do is take 
those best programs and replicate them nationwide. 

I saw an announcement in an education press just last week of 
the new Secretary's announcement of the successful drug-free 
schools nationwide, those model programs. And I think it's laudato- 
ry that they're identified and ceremoniously provided awards. But 
my question is, what happens next? 

They're identified as exemplary schools given the approach that 
they're taking to substance abuse education. But it seems to me 
that we need to take a further step and that is, to find out why 
they're successful and then attempt to replicate those successes 
elsewhere in the country. 

Chairman Owens. Dr. Connelly. 
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Dr. Connelly. I was a principal for 17 years, Vm now the direc- 
tor of special counseling programs. Being in education for 26 years, 
we're kind of used to not having money. Anything new, we can pri- 
vately work miracles with. My wife refers to it as a miracle for 
those— get into the school system. 

But we in New York State are in a major crisis. Approximately 

of our teachers were laid off. One hundred fifty-seven support 
people were laid off, class sizes are increasing drastically, we're 
closing school buildings down because of the fiscal crisis. And of 
course the one program that sometimes is looked at as a frill- 
thank God it's not that way in my community— is the drug and al- 
cohol substance abuse prevention program. 

So my theory is that if the picture is as bad as I think it is, and 
it seems that way, then the way I'm thinking about maintaining 
my comprehensive programs, is to look at unique and different 
ways for me to get money. I know that sounds crazy. I have to be, 
but I cannot afford to lose one program. Because if I lose one pro- 
gram then I have a ripple effect. 

If it's a pan nt education program, it ripples down all the way to 
the child. If it's a teacher training program, i: impacts the curricu- 
lum. So it's clear that one of the things we cannot do is lose. 

The strategies that we're using now, and I never thought I would 
bear myself say this in 26 years, is what's called begging boxes that 
we're putting out in the stores in the communities. We're asking 
hotels, bars, businesses to throw a dollar or a dime in a box to 
maintain our programs. It's a heck of a way to have to do it. 

Because we receive many, many requests from around the coun- 
try and internationally about our programs in our school system, 
we're holding our own conference in November and inviting people 
to come in and see what we're doing and replicate what we're 
doing, because no one else seems capable of looking at programs 
that are— and say, hey, here's what you should be doing, here s 
what works. 

So we're going— and charge $150 per person to raise money to 
maintain the status quo. That concerns me. I'm used to that in 26 
years; I can do that. But the younger teachers coming in, I just 
don't think that's something we're going to see happening and sus- 
tained for a while. Thank you. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. Mr. Edwards, you made some 
comments that New York City teachers and administrators are not 
willing to accept the training; you say we suffer from massive cyni- 
cism or massive apathy or what's the problem 

Mr. Edwards. I knew that would shake up everybody. B'irst of 
all, let me say this. There are a lot of good programs in the city. 
Mr. Giordano is one of my favorite people. He knows which pro- 
grams are good and which programs are not. 

I worked for the school districts in different capacities, so I 
know really what's going on in the city. The problem that I have is 
the kind of thing I'm doing which is a mobilization project, if you 
will. It starts off in the classroom, it goes to the school, it mobilizes 
all the people within the school. They start looking to change the 
school climate. Then they move into the community and mobilize 
the community so that they support the efforts of the school and 
also start to initiate efforts all around the school to address the 
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drug program, i.e. in the evenings, on the weekends and so forth. 
So it*s a massive program and it doesn't take more than a session. 

Ours is a process of development and it takes sometimes 2 years 
before we get all the players in the right position and all the pro- 
grams involved. We may end up with 50 programs in a given com- 
munity. So we're not— I don't care if a single program doesn't work 
because that's not my position. My position, if I can get 50 out 
there, then if one doesn't work that's okay because I have 49 im- 
pacting that community. 

* The problem that I have in New York City is that when we want 
to take a group of people away to start the ball rolling, the princi- 
pal must come because he's key in terms of changing that environ- 
ment within the school. If he is not there then usually we'll fight 

' or resist the changes that will occur if you train other people 

coming back into that sarne system. There's good research on that. 
So we insist that the principal come. 

The problem is that you have to take a core group of six people 
away with you for a week, from Saturday to Saturday, so that you 
give them the skills and the knowledge that they need to go back 
in to make massive changes in their school. And it takes a lot of 
time, effort, knowledge, skill building. And then we go out and we 
help them for the next H years. 

In order to get them to come out of the city and say, *'I will 
devote myself for 1 week," it seems to be a major catastrophe in 
the city. 

Chairman Owens. Your services are all free of charge? 
Mr. Edwards. Yes. 

Chairman Owens. You don't charge anything? 
Mr. Edwards. No. Room, board, transportation are free of 
charge. 

Chairman Owens, So it sounds as if the Chancellor needs some 

more accountability 

Mr. Edwards, Well 

Chairman Owens, [continuing] a priority. You're offering a free 
service to help improve the schools and they won't take advantage 
of it. It sounds like we don't have enough accountability in this 
area. 

Mr. Edwards. Let me just say this. It is not just New York City's 
problem, it s across the region or many schools. We have waiting 

# lists of people that want to take advantage. But for me personally 
when you get to the larger schools where I see so much stress 
within the 

Chairman Owens. The problem is most acute in New York City. 
^ Mr. Edwards. Yes. And the principals feel that if they leave 

their schools, they are going to collapse. But the fact is that they 
must leave that building to get new skills and to mobilize their in- 
stitution. 

And so somehow, let me give you the other part of it. Your local 
school superintendents generally do not wish to say to a school 
principal, *'you will go and get a group of your people to go." They 
do not want it mandated; they would like it to be a voluntary proc- 
ess. 

And when you try to— we usually train about four school build- 
ings for the same school district at one time. So it's difficult getting 
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four schools to say» *'yeah» we'll send out principals and keep 
people within our school building for training, so we can have a 
drug-free school district;" they say **we can't do it.'* First of all, the 
holidays are here, then they say Christmas holidays come in, then 
you have the Jewish holidays 

Chairman Owens. I think you answered my question. 

Mr. Giordano, you want to tell us how you 

Mr. Giordano. I can't leave this table without making a com- 
ment. You know, we're all fully aware that — all kinds of — schools, 
families and communities have to work together. I would hate to 
leave this table thinking that we here are competing for dollars. 
We're a team and we have to rec€ ve that funding in such a way 
that one of us could provide our service to fit the continuing of 
service and the comprehensions of the program. To take from Peter 
to pay Paul is not going to work. 

And I have to say that because Tm in this field 2t years, I was 
the prevention director for the New York State Division of Sub- 
stance Abuse before I got to New York City. We really welcomed 
the Federal dollars when they came in and I wouldn't want to see 
them go the path the v/ay the State dollars did. 

In 1971 when the program started the budget for New York 
State was $17 million. Twenty-one years later the budget was $1H 
million. When you take in the cost of living and everything, we're 
way behind. And the reason for that is there was a balance of 
giving from Peter to pay Paul. There's a need for treatment and a 
need for prevention. 

And I think we have to start recognizing quality programs on all 
levels and maintain those foundations. Because if you allow one 
foundation to erode, then— if my school program isn't working then 
the Jackie Robinson Foundation is going to have a worse problem 
in the afternoon and vice versa. And I really think you need to con- 
sider that piece in the formula. Thank you. 

Chairman Owkns. Let's close out with Mr York who started. Mr. 
York, are you ready to recommend that we take a hard look at 
whether alternative programs to schools might make better use of 
Federal dollars? 

Mr. York, (continuing] compare the relative effects of the school- 
based programs 

Chairman Owens. You think we have enough information with 
either one? 

Mr. York. That's correct. 

Chairman OwKNS. Are there any studies on what school-based 
programs have done? 

Mr. York. There was a recent study on school-based programs 
that reached similar conclusions to the ones that I made on the 
after-school community -based programs. 

Chairman Owens. What is that conclusion? 

Mr. York. Concluding that little was known in terms of the hard 
effects of each program. At the same time, we certainly saw pro- 
grams such as the Jackie Robinson program from an instinctual 
point of view and from the source of evidence we saw of enthusi- 
asni» certainly struck us as extremely worthwhile. And everything 
I have heard today has reinforced that, which would certainly seem 
to merit a substantial Federal investment. 
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And these programs aren't expensive. The ones we saw and that 
we visited ranged in terms of cost per kid from $79 to almost $2,600 
per student. Now, those numbers may not be 

Chairman Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Ballenger. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I just have a very 
short question. Mr. York, you indicated—drug education } i Ograms 
have been in existence for 5 years now, roughly speaking 5 years? 

Mr. York. Yes. 

Mr. Ballenger. And the Drug-Free Schools and Communities 
Act requires the States to undertake an annual evaluation. So the 
question comes up, are the States not meeting this requirement or 
are their evaluations no good? 

Mr. York. To the degree that we've looked at that so far, we find 
that not that much has been done by way of— and since there's 
been an increasing movement to do that until recently, perhaps 
some of that work is in process. But it did seem to us an additional 
emphasis of a variation could be useful in the act itself. 

Mr. Ballenger. The question still is, don't we mandate that if 
we give them the money that they give us an evaluation? 

Mr. York. Ml check on it and get back to you. 

Mr. Ballengkk. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Serrano. I also would like to thank the panelists for their 
testimony. I have just a few questions for a couple of you. 

Mr. McConkey at the end of your testimony, I think you said 
that with modifications and reforms the system could work much 
better. Maybe I missed something there. I would like to know if 
you could elaborate on what modifications and reforms you are 
suggesting. 

Also, once demonstration programs are set up, is it easier for 
them to get refunded? I worked in the school system for many 
years and I remember one of the problems was that once a pro- 
gram was working, you had to prove yourself every single year to 
renew funding. Is this a problem? 

Mr. McCoNKEY. Well one of the requirements of the National 
Diffusion Network is that once the programs, the demonstration 
programs are in the network and funded, they then only have to 
demonstrate that they in fact are effective in beini? replicated and 
that puts the onus most directV on replication which makes it 
easier for them t: be able to focus on the job at band. 

And, in fact, there's a pretty good track record of those demon- 
stration programs having been refunded. So that's really not a crit- 
ical issue. The critical problem that I was referring to in my ^sug- 
gestion that reform was needed, has to do with the way the Nation- 
al Diffusion Network is funded. 

In this original Drug-Free Schools Act there was a suggestion 
that after programs were developed or identified through this Act, 
that they would t^^en go to the National Diffitsion Network for dis- 
si^mination. But there was no appropriation line and there was no 
suggestion in the legislation that a body of money would follow 
these demonstration projects over to the National Diffusion Net- 
work. 

So the effect is that yoj would have new programs entering the 
National Diffusion Network with no additional dollars which would 
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simply weaken the infrastructure and make it much more difficult 
to disseminate. 

The second problem is the way and means with which the pro- 
grams are validated. Td be much more of an advocate of the GAO 
approach which included, as we heard from Mr. York's testimony, 
on-site visitations, indicators of enthusiasm, community participa- 
tion and so forth. 

The current processes for validation by the Department of Edu- 
cation in order to get programs into the National Diffusion Net- 
work are so antiquated and quantitative. It*s so difficult to demon- 
strate that a program that's attempting to help kids avoid alcohol 
and substance abuse is effective 3 years down the road. If you try 
to follow and track those kids wherever they may go and be able to 
demonstrate that they're not using drugs and they're not using al- 
cohol, you have to examine what those processes are and make 
them more appropriate for substance abuse programs. If that were 
to happen, Vm sure that we'd have a lot more of these exemplary 
substance abuse programs in the National Diffusion Network for 
dissemination nationwide. 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you. Now, Mr. Connelly, I have a question 
for you. How much is the success, and I know this is sort of a 
loaded question, of your programs dependent on parental involve- 
ment, and what do you do in those cases where parents are either 
unable or unwilling to participate? 

Dr. Connelly. If one reads the research, it indicates that paren- 
tal involvement is critical. So a school system can no longer just 
deal with the kids at schools; they really have to do the parents. 

Traditionally, we have always asked parents to come to the 
school, meaning that, hey, mom and dad, come on we're having 
this program for you tonight and hopefully you'll be there. When 
you consider the way that your culture is changing, two people 
working, the amount of time that they have even to spend together 
is limited. Also, there are some parents who don't like coming to 
school because they had bad experiences there. 

So what we have tried to do is change their mind. Instead of 
asking the parents to come to us, we go to the parents. We've 
changed our strategies drastically. Many of them have been quite 
successful. 

We have a number of incentives to get parents to want to come. 
We're creating right now — volunteers, a video that parents can 
take home on parent training. The local cable TV station said they 
would put on a training program with drug prevention for parents. 

So I think we have to have and we need to change the way we 
did things in the past. There are new ways for new problems. 

Mr. Serrano. Thank you. 

Chairman Owens. Thank you* We may submit some additional 
questions to you in writing and we hope you'll respond within the 
next 10 days. Thank you very much. 

Our final panel consists of Ms. Joan Goodman, the District Rep- 
resentative of the United Federation of Teachers, Community 
School District 7 in the Bronx; Ms. Davina Ragland, Senior, and 
Ms. Walesca Sosa, Senior, both from Jane Adams Vocational High 
School located in the Bronx; and Mr. Peter Grippo, Prevention Co- 
ordinator from Community School Board 10 located in the Bronx. 
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Are we missing Mr. Grippo? Mr. Grippo is not here. 
We'll begin with Ms. Joan Goodman. 

STATKMKNTS OF JOAN (lOODMAN, DISTRICT REPRKSENTATIVE. 
UNITED FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 7, BRONX; DAVINA RAGLAND. SENIOR AND WALESCA 
SOSA, SENIOR, JANE ADAMS VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
BRONX 

Ms. Goodman. Good afternoon, Chairman Owens, Congressman 
Ballenger and Congressman Serrano. I've sent my testimony to the 
committee. I'd just like to highlight some remarks that I made. 

Welcome to District 7. This has been my home for 28 years. 1 am 
the Union's representative here; I represent 22 schools. I also teach 
here. And in preparation for the testimony I asked the sixth-grad- 
ers what they thought their needs were in torms of a variety of 
issues and a lot of my testimony is based on what I got from them 

as well as . n c 

I want to share with you an incident that occurred at f.ta. 4.J, 
where I teach, to illustrate the depth of the problems. A fourth- 
grade teacher was involved in normal classroom activities and no- 
ticed a group of the boys in the back of the classroom engaged in 
some kind of role-playing activity. 

And when she approached and asked them what they were 
doing, they said, "we were playing drug dealer." And so we have 
gone from the days of the doll corner in kindergarten to playing 
drug dealer in the classroom. And I think that we really have to 
begin to look at the total environment in which our children find 
tbcrns6lv6s. 

I was very interested to hear the testimony of the gentlemen who 
preceded because I think they highlight the importance of collabo- 
rative efforts among agencies. We're beginning to see that it s all 
important that we have a variety of things going on in that school 
building. Parents in classes, social service classes, working with the 
entire— system where those children find themselves. 

The Chancellor pointed out many of the things that we are re- 
viewing in terms of the multifaceted populations— children from 
the immigrant population, from the poverty population, from dys- 
functional familied. 

Editorials speak to paying our athletes tremendous amounts ot 
money but at the same time begrudging teachers increases in their 
salaries. I think you need to think abut these things because of the 
signals they send to our children about the importance of educa- 
tion. ,. 

Training is very difficult to come by including the amount ot 
time that most teachers have to put in in terms of just getting 
through the day and by the time you reach 3 o'clock a lot of people 
are very exhausted. You look at a comparison of what teachers in 
other countries have as far as workload is concerned. You find that 
what we are asked to do is not what those teachers in other coun- 
tries are asked to do. 



The police come in and describe the criminal aspects of drug ac- 
tivity. And the children themselves talk about them and the idea of 
what's going on. 

I think ril stop right there and take your questions. 

(The prepared statement of Joan Goodman follows:] 
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Addressing The Needs o£ Inner City Children 



Good nomingi congressman Owans and members of the 
committee- My name is Joan Goodman^ and I am currently a 
taacher at Public School 49 in the Bronx, whera I have 
taught for the past 26 years. I am also a District 
Representative for tha United Federation of Teachers, and I 
serve as chairperson of the union' s . Comnitrtee on Child Abuse 
and Neglect • 

Thank you for allowing me this oppoirtunity to appear 
before this panel. With tiaes as difficult as they are for 
the urban poor, it is reassuring to loiow that certain of our 
elected leaders are concerned and W2mt to focus attention on 
the many problems Wft face. 

In order to give you an idea of the types of concams 
we have, I'd lite to share with you an incident that 
occurred a few weeks ago. 

A teacher at my school was going over some material 
with a fourth*grade class when she noticed some kids in the 
back of the room playing a game. She asked the kids what 
they were doing- 
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"We're playing drug dealer," one child proudly 
volunteered. Much to th6 teacher's dismay, none of the 
children seemed to see enyrhing wrong witii drug dealers as 
role models. The drug dealer has laoney, power, influence and 
the reapect of his peers. Ee has what tte kids call "juice." 



The children know this, and tiiey know the pitfalls 
associated witli the activity: jail, violence a.nd death. Even 
so, many of these children axe so poor and desperata that 
they give serious thought to such a life and some even 
aspire to it. 

Too many inner city children.' see crime in general and 
drugs in particular as the quickest escape frcn urban 
poverty. Tiiis is a sad commentary on just how badly the 
hnpGia and aspirations of our inner city youth have 
deteriorated. They perceive that they have no stake in our 
country. 

At a time when education is touted as the soundest cure 
for many of tiie ills affecting urhan youth, tco little is 
being done to improve it. our schools ara supposed to be an 
oasis wherein children can escape the demands of the 
streets. But for many children education is no longer 
ijaportant. They see litzXe relevance between what happens in 
school and what happens at home. Bridging the gap is 
difficult for the best of teachers. 

We must find new w^ys to bridge that gap. People need 
to stress to children that educaticn is ir.pci'tant. E*/eryone 
cecims to agree cn tha^: in principle. But little In cur 
society reinforces that notion. 
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School teachers and other educators ara not treated 
with much respect, certainly nothing close to the adoration 
lavished hy the news media upon entertainers, athletes, and 
aven organized crina bosses. Sports columnists support 
athletes demanding $15 million dollar contracts, but here in 
Kew York City, editorial boards vilify teachers as being 
greedy for getting a 5.5 pe^rcent pay raise that brings the 
salary of a teacher with 20 yesirs e:cperience to a little 
over $50/000, and still, I might add, has us lagging behind 
our stiburbem counterparts. 

The leaders and opinion shapers of our society must 
show our children just how important education is, and that 
will taJce more than rhetoric. If education is to flourish 
here then our schools must have resources and not empty 
gestures and promises. And the commitment must start at the 
very top with the federal government. 

Only in American culture, with its strange priorities, 
can you have a situation in which President Bush's so-callad 
education plan is so wall-received even though it actually 
does little to improve education- For instance, the plan 
makes no mention of tvll funding for Eead Start, despite the 
importance of providing our children with a sound 
educational base as early as possible, tod only one in five 
children caii participate. Nor did the president propose, any 
increases for Chapter I, which is aimed at helping 
iacoverished students. It took enlightened congressional 
rftpresentativea to do that. President Bush said he wants to 
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seek funds rrom tine private sector to develop Innovative 
programs and innovative schools. But he doesn't loolc to the 
private sector to fund Star Wars or solva the savings-and- 
loan crisis. The government can invest heavily in those 
areas but education is left to rely on private charity. 

The President also vants to use our tax dollars to 
allow parents to taJce their children out of public schools 
and place them in private or parochial schools. This idea 
alone could lead to the destruction of our already 
vulnerable and underfunded public school systems. And it 
ignores the fact that such choice programs, where they have 
been tried, tend to leave behind those children from 
families least able to take advantage .of them. 

No, the answer to everything is not just money. But 
those who claim better funding doesn't make a difference are 
being pretty simplistic, it seems to me those parents who 
can afford to are willing to pay a lot of money so their 
children can gat the attention kids get when thora are 15 
students in a class instead of the 35 to 40 we have. Well, 
are our children any less deserving? Of course not. 

There is simply no avoiding the truth: [public ] education 
needs graatar resources to survive. Our schools need visible 
support, not empty promises* 

Even on the most basic level, wa urban educators find 
ourselves working in an environment that's forty years 
behind fJie tines. We lack basic classroom tools. I'm talking 
eUaout: more than just erasers and chaUc — although even 
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those are hard to come by sometiaes- We need wore money to 
attract and retain good teachers. We need to build mora 
schools and hire more teachers to reduce class sizes. We 
need funds to retrain school staff if educators are to 
assume greater responsibilities in schcola through school- 
based maneigeaent. We need mora money for computers, books, 
supplies and other equipment. 

We also need more money to make schools work for the 
urban family, we need collaborative efforts'^ with other 
agencies supported in more substantive ways. Many children 
come from iaapoverished families struggling against the 
prassuxes of urban life. Many of the young mothers we see 
have no idea what parenting is about and could benefit from 
counseling and after'-school programs to help them cope. 

These problems hold true for all nr^an school systems, 
but I can best tell you about our own. Who are the kids who 
attf»nd the New York City School system? 

They are wonderful, bright youngsters, by and large, 
who will excel acadenically if given the opportunity » You 
read a lot in the papers about the problems of the city 
school system and about the kids who fall through the 
cracks, but how many people realize that New York city high 
school graduates — largely minority students — walked away 
with $108 million in college scholarship money last year? 
Yes, too many of our students do fall through the cracks, 
but with a little mere attention and educational support, 
chancas are they wouldn't- All we need now is a federal 
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goverment more willing to give them a little more 
attention. 

Who axe our students? One in three lives below thii 
poverty line. An estinated 12,000 are homeless sind dri.Jt 
from school to school. More than 80 percent of the entire 
state's limited English proficient youngsters are our 
students, vitu some 20,000 new non-English-spea)cing 
youngsters pouring into the system each year- Just in tine 
for the severe budget cuts* 

Compared to the rest ot the state, our children attend 
much larger classes. The average junior high and high school 
class size in the city is 40 to 65 percent larger than in 
the rest of the state, our guidance counselors are 
responsible for 11 percent more students and our librarians 
serve 90 percent more. Also, our children are far more 
likely to be taught by teachers vith provisional status 
because our percentage of such teachers is more than tvice 
that found in the rest of the state. 

To maXe matters worse, right now we axe faced with a 
city budget that would cut 6,000 to 10,000 positions from 
the Board ot Education, including teachers. It would also 
cut $976 million from plans to rebuild city schools, xt 
would reduce by 25 percent services sucii as guidance 
counselors, libraries, music and art and school security 
personnel. And it would eliminate our Excellence in Teaching 
program, which helps to pay teachers' salaries. 

That devastation is being proposed for the schools 
directly. However, that is only part of the mora than $1.5 
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billion in proposed service, cuts will affect our children in 
other ways* I'm spc ..cing of things such as cuts in youth 
programs, drug programs, infant mortality and other health 
services and city parks and libraries, 

our children are entitled to the best opportunities and 
services that the city, state and federal governments can 
offer. But if the best is too costly then we have an 
obligation to maice sure that at the very least .they get a 
basic and sound education, even during an era of fiscal 
austerity. That responsibility lies with our elected leaders 
who hold the pursa strings. 

What is the role of federal government. What would a 
"real*^ Education President support? 

Such a president would heed oar call for the 
establishment of a cabinet-level Child Advocate-General who 
would set up and oversee a comprehensive national children's 
policy. The advocate-general should be empowered to evaluate 
all existing federal legisl*ition for its impact on children 
and propose additional legislation where needed. The 
advocate-general should also fleck resources for children, 
including; 

* Full funding for proven educational programs such as 
Head Start and chapter I. 

* Comprehensive national child care legislation. 

* Better funding Cor health care, immunization, and 
nutritional programs for mothers and children. 

* Expansion amd etirengthening of programs that protect 
children from abuse and neglect. 
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* support for the construction of affordable housing 
for children «md- their families. 

It might seem as though we are aslcing for a great deal. 
But we feel that seeJcing a better life for our children — 
who are the nation's future — is not asking too much. 
Please take note of what we're saying here tcday and do what 
you can to make sure our children get the education they 
deserve . 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Owkns. Thank you. 
Ms. Davina Ragland. 

Ms. Ragland. Good afternoon. Tm Davina Ragland of Jane 
Adams High School. Tm not here just to represent my school but 
the many inner-city schools that have been adversely affected by 
budget cuts. I have many suggestions regarding conditions of the 
public school system. I would like to thank Navee Diaz, a 10th 
grader of Jane Adams High School, whose ideas on drug education 
are incorporated into my talk today. 

One major problem in our schools and on our streets is that we 
are faced with drug selling and other drug related crimes. Mug- 
gings of students on the way to and from school, chain and coat 
snatchings should not be tolerated. A person who needs drugs will 
go the highest limit, I mean the point of shooting someone acciden- 
tally or intentionally. Often our students are the victims. 

There is a need for better drug education in our schools. In 
health careers and science classes, we must be discussing what 
drugs do to the human body and the withdrawal symptoms addicts 
go through when they begin to come down from their drugs that 
they have taken. Students need to learn what drugs do to sperm 
cells, egg cells and developing fetus. 

In history classes students need to be taught the legal aspects of 
drugs. We should be aware of the consequences of drug abuse. 
When caught selling drugs users and pushers face incarceration. 
We young people need to the know the legal consequences of drug 
use. 

Security in our schools today should be more strict. There should 
be more security guards and undercover police should be placed in 
schools as well. Metal detectoPo placed at the entrance so that 
weapons will not be smuggled into schools. Student ID cards should 
be made so that teachers can easily identify students who go to 
that particular school. 

I have discussed with many of my friends the conditions of their 
schools and I find that many of them tell me that they have teach- 
ers who are not just teaching the courses that they are trained to 
teach. 

For example, in my school you will find a Spanish teacher teach- 
ing a business course. As it is now, we find that there are a limited 
number of staff members and many are forced to teach subjects 
that they are not trained to teach. This is why there should be 
more qualified teachers in the classrooms. Teachers should be 
teaching subjects that they are trained for. If they are forced to 
teach other subjects, they should have paid training classes after 
school and on weekends. 

I understand that if you have gone to college you should have a 
liberal arts course of study and should be able to teach a little bit 
of everything. Most people, however, are only concerned about 
their skills and what they got their degree in. 

Another serious problem facing urban schools is overcrowded- 
ness. In some classrooms in many schools student even have to 
stand. As the saying goes, it is first come, first served when it 
comes to getting a seat. 

As I see on television there are cla.sses being held in stairways, 
bathrooms and even boiler rooms. There should be a limit to 
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number of students that can be let into a school and more schools 
have to be built. 

In the public school system you will also find that there are not 
enough materials. This is why you will find that many students do 
not have books to take home and in the classroom students are 
sharing textbooks. There is not an adequate amount of funding for 
school books and supplies that a teacher is given. If a teacher is 
given the opportunity for additional enrichment materials, you 
may find more students involved in the educational process. 

Some students are also being misled about college. The students 
think that if they take the basic courses that the high school has to 
offer them, that they are prepared to attend college. But as you 
will find, these students are not getting into college or just attend- 
ing a community college, and they often find that are not ready to 
meet the challenges of college work. If students are in basic 
courses, I think that students should be told in the beginning that 
they are not being prepared for college and they should not be 
misled to believe so. More funding is needed to provide a large vari- 
ety of pre-college and college level courses. 

You call us your children of the future but you do not give our 
schools enough funding for supplies and teachers. We are the 
future of this country. If we are to be educationally prepared to 
meet the challenges of the future we must be provided with the 
proper resources. I hope I have shed some light on the areas within 
our schools that need your help. 

[The prepared statement of Davina Ragland follows:} 
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Teatijicny Before Congreceional Panel - Daviiu Ragiand, Senior hjO * 
Jane Adklams V.H.S. 
Re: Heauthcrization of the Office of 
EJducation Research and Iirprovtement' 
May 17, 1991 

TSE NEEDS OF INNER-CITY SCHOOLS 

I an Dav:jia Ragland of Jane Addsms Vocational High School. I am not 
just here to represent my school but the many inner-city schcola that are 
being adversaiy affected by bud^t cats- I have many sucgestiona regarding 
the ccnditiCTj of the public school systan. 

I would also lUce to thank Navee Diaz* a 10th grader at Jane ^cdama, whose 
ideas cn drjg educ.^tim are incorporated in my talic tcday. 

Cre major problem Li cur schools and cn cor streets is that we are faced 
with crjg sailing and other drug related crirwB. ^^cgglngs of students on the 
way to and.£rcm school, chain and ccat snatddnga should not be tolerated. 
A pcrscn who needs drugs will go to the highest liisits* I mean to the point 
of shcoting ecE^cne accidanrally or intentionally. Often/ our students are 
victira. 

There is a need for better drag education in cur achjccla. In healtl: 
careers arA scierre ciaaaoa wo should be discuaaing what drags do to th*e 
human bcdy; xtA vdtMrawal symptcres addicts go through when they begli to 
core dc/m frora the drjrgs they have taken, students .needV4rrlflam'. what drugs 
do to sperm calla* egg cells and the devttlcping fetus. 

Li histcr/ classes students shculd be taught the legal aspects cf 
drag use* We shculd be aware of the ccnsequerrefl of drug abuse. Wien 
caught selli-^ drugs* users and pushers face irxarceraticn. We young 
people need to know the legal consequences cf drag use. 
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Security in our echoolj today ahould be rooro strict. There 8hoald ba 
more eecurity guarda and uwLsrcover police should be placed in the schcola 
03 well, hiatal deti?ctorB ihould be placed at the entrance! to ♦uhat mapona 
wculd not be atuqgled into achools. Student ID cards ahculd be jnade to that 
tced'^era vrould easily be able to identify students who to that particular 
echool. 

I have discuasod with many of ;ny friends the conditions of their achools 
and I find that many of than toll ma that they have taachara who are not just 
teaching the course that they are trained to taach. For exanple, in my school, 
ycu vculd flrd a Spanish taacher teaching a bueinese course also. As it is nc^, 
ycu fitd t}rAt there are a iimltad nunter of etaff memfcera and trany are forced 
to teach subjects thay are not trained to teach. This is why there should be 
itore qualified teachers in the claaBroora, Teachara ahculd be teaching subjects 
they were trained fcr. If they arc forced to teach other aubjectd, thay ahould 
have paid training clasaas for such teachers after achcol or on weckcnda. I 
understand tirMt if you nave gene to collage you should have a liberal arts 
course of gtcdy, and ahouid fce able to teaah a littia bit of everything, 
^fc•t peoole, however, are only concerned about their akilla and what they got 
thair degrwi in. 

Another aericus prcblera fs'- ng urban school is ovarcrowdadneas, in sane 
clasarocBSin many ichools, atudants even hAve to stand. As the saying goes, 
"It is first cone first* Berve," whan it cones to getting a seat. As X see on 
tele^/lsion them ara clasaes fceiru? halci in stairways, bathroons, and even boiler 
rears. There »rkjuid a Inut to tivs nuuaar of students that can be let. into 
a flchcol, and more achco?.s ijive to be built. 
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In the public uchcx^l Byoten you will also f iiid that thero are not enough 
matorialfl. Thifl is why will find that irany atudanta* do not have books 
to take haiti and in the claasroonfl tha af^danta are sharing the text±ookB « 
Thcjrc fihculd be adequate ancunts of funding for school books and supuiios ttwt 
a teacher la giwn. If a taacher is given the opoottuidty Col dulitiuiai 
enrichwnt r^terials, you iray find moro studcnta ij;voived In the educational 
proceflfl. 

Scnie 8r:d£!nt:a are alao being mlaied accut college. The atudenta think 
that If t.^ey take the basic couraea that t^^ high achoola have to offer than, 
tnat tTjey are prroirEd ro airzand coUege. But aa you will find t!Bi«i Mtultuita 
are r;2t gettL-;? into coUoqe or are ]U3t attendir.g a camunity college, and they 
aft£2n find tot the/ are not ready to moet tho chailango of college work. If 
otirianta am in baaic courses, I think that Qtudonta ahould bo told in to 
beginning tot they are not beLng prepared for college and toy ahculd not ba 
mialud to bciievH bo. ^torQ f'jnding la needed to prcvide a large variety of 
pra-ccllcjgc and oollega level coursca. 

Ycu coil ua year children of tha future but ycu do not give cur echoola 
orcugh fur^*:g for suppUefl and teachers. W« are th« future of eia country. 
If W8 are to be educaticnaUy prepared to meat tha challenges of to future, 
v.'B irjaz bo provided with tha proper rescurroB. I hcp« I have ahed seme 
Ught on to araaa within our achoola tot naad your help. 
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('hairman Owknk. Thank you. 
Ms. Sosa. 

Ms. Sosa. (iood aftoriioon. My name is Walesca Sosa and I am a 
senior at Jane Adams Vocational llmh School I appreciate your 
fjivinfi me the opportunity to share my thou^'hts with you today. I 
also want to thank my classmate, Mikie Grady, whose ideas are in- 
cluded in my speech to you. 

Inner-city schools are presently bein^ faced with a crisis. This 

I crisis is a lack of funds to do everythinji in our power to uplift the 

future leaders of our country. A problem of iiiiier-city schools is a 
deficiency in the means of controlling' and restraining those stu- 
dents who set bad exampl(»s. 

/ Many students take advantage of this shortage of control by 

abusing drugs, drinking liquor, selling drugs and bringing weapons 
into school. This is considered an accepted behavior among some 
students. These* schools need useful drug programs to make stu- 
dents realize and acknowledge the dangers of using drugs and their 
cons(?qU(»nces. 

Parapiofessionals for young children are also a necessity. More 
social workers, guidance counsellors and security guai'ds will help 
ease the problems of these children's conduct. Discipline should not 
be left solely up to the individual's parents but the schools should 
also play a part in disciplining and fostei ing the child. 

Children with personal problems should not be neglected either. 
Programs for students with special needs should be installed. Preg- 
nant teens, teenage mothers, suicidal students, abused children, 
and iilcoholic te?enagers need to b(> cared for, given attention to, 
and helped by experienced staff members. 

My peers and I believe that great teachers are the foundation for 
improvement within the education system. 

Teac}H»rs must be aware of the latest teaching techniques aiid 
how to apply them in the classrooms. Some* teachers do not enjoy 
teaching and have a dislike for children. These' people do not 
be»l()ng in the» te»aching profession bec;»use» they restrain stud(»nts 
from le?arning. This se»ems to be prevalent all over our inner-city 
schools. In order for teachers to provide^ be»tter education to us, we 
ne(»d programs to he»lp te?achers teach moic effectively. 

Haying a positive student-teacher r(»lationship is anothe»r basis 
^ for e»ffective learning to take* place. All inner-city school students 

consist of a ble»nd of different e^thnic l)ackgr()unds. What the.se 
schools neH»d to do is cremate a multi-etlinic curriculum. 

The .school boaid should liire* moi'e minority group teach(»rs so 
the students can relate* te) the»ni hettur, W(» nee'd minority teaclie^rs 
to loe)k up te) as re)le» me)eie»ls. Having a elifferent variety oi race's ejf 
te»acheMS fe)r students te) relate to will alse) enhance the stueients' 
urge te) le»arn. 

Ane)theT pre)ble»m e)f inner^ity sche)e)ls is that the^y have limite'ei 
supplies. e»eiuipme»nt and r(»se)uicc'S. Se)me» oi our sche)e)ls lack the* 
latest te)()ls anei te»c}inole)gy in e)ur se ience», inatli anel ve)catie)iial eie- 
partnuMits. Much of the* eMjuipme^nt is e)l)se)l<»le» and as e)le] as W 
ye»ars. Te)e) many te»xthe)e)ks are* eMtlie^r e)lel anei we)rn, lacking curre'iit 
ide»as anel inf()i inatie)n e)r use'le»ss. 

Ke)r insta!ice», a se»nie)r he)ne)i's (»e'e)ne)mic elass eie)es iie)t liave» a suit- 
able e.»ce)nomics textl)e)e)k te) prepare the» students te) pass the class. 
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This kind of Hituiit ion sometimes makes it difficult to comi)reh'sMul 
what is jjoiiiK on in certain subjects. This is not only a strain on the 
students but the teacher as well. 

The teacher is the one that preparers the lesson and should hav(» 
a simple source from which to form his lesson. Therefore, the stu- 
dents are deprived of the help th(»y so desperately need. 

What our schools require is money. Extra money will ^?ive thos(» 
underprivileged schools a chance to better the education of their 
students. The students who attend these financially poor schools 
feel that it is unfair that suburban students or students in a 
wealthy community are k'^'tting a better education just hecaiis(» 
their schools can afford it. Minorities should not be deprived of 
equal (education. 

Anoth(»r probh^m in our schools is that thvrv are f(»w specialized 
courses for the talented and gift(»d. Our children nwxl a more v(»r- 
satile curriculum. These outstanding stud(»nts an* plac(»d in av(»r- 
age and sometinu^s l(»ss than average classes. We must provide* 
th(»se studeiUs with more chall(»nging courses t'ven if it n^iuin^s 
extra cost because of small size in some of these programs. We 
should create an opportunity where all students can (»xc(>l. 

Since physical education is a must, students should be able to 
choose the sport of their choice such as gymnastics, football, hand- 
ball, wiflle ball or basketball. All of these s|M)rts n^juire ox(»rcise so 
they will be g(»tting the proper exercise and will be more interested 
in attending their gym classics. 

Sonu* students look at physical education as the worst thing in 
world. Hut if it was something th(>y enjoye d then it would b(»ne- 
lit the school as well as the students. IV!ayl)e more schools should 
have an outside area for stud(?nts to participate in at least one of 
these sports activiti(*s. 

We also iwvii to solve the probl(»m ol' overcrowding by construct- 
ing new alternative* schools. Wh(»n a class is overcrowded distrac- 
tions are creat(»(l and education is th(»reby suppressed. 

W(* must all tvirM the pres(»nt situation with diligcMice and alacri- 
ty in order to rectify the probl(»ms of inner-city schools. Stud(Mits 
all over th(» city an* appreh(»nsive about the futun* education 
system. This is why I'm here t,o urg(» you not to vacillate* but to act 
in a judicious manner concerning the funding of our schools. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement ol' Walesca Sosa follows:] 
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Tostiniony Before Congressional Paurwl - Walesca Soca, Senior ^ ^ • 
uana Addsma V.H.S. 
Ha J Reauthorization of tlie Office of 
Education Research and Bi^rovemant 
May 17, 1991 

THE NEEDS OF INNER-Cm SGiOOLS 

Ckxxl aftfimocn* ladi«fl ard gentlfiimn. My nams is Waleica Sosa. I am a 
ecnicr at Jar^ Addama Vocsticnal High School. I appreciate your giving n» 
thfl opportunity to chars my thoughrj with ycu tcday. I alao want to thank 
my claaanata MUcla Grady r wixse ideas aro ir^cludod in my speech to you. 

L-r^-city achcolfl axB praacntly being faced with a crisis. This crisii 
is a lack of f-onds to d'l evcrythinq in our paver to uplift tha fufcrra leaders 
of cur countr/, 

A prcblen of Inr^-city achcoLs ia a deflcier-cy in a rtittna of controlling 
and DDatraining thcaa student a who aet bad exanplua. Many etud^nta tako advamtago 
of this Bhortage of control b/ obuairjg dnjgs, druJcinq liquor, salUng druqa, ^v^^ 
brLngirjg Vsxiapcnfl into school. This ia cctnuidorod an acceptod buhavior among sane 
students. Theao achooia ne<xi uneful drug ^:rograius to roako studonta roali^o and 
acknc/ledge the dangers of using drugs and their ccnsequcncca . Paraprofusslcnala 
for ycuri^ childron aro alao a nocaaaity. More social vrorkara, guidance ccunaftlcrs, 
and security guards will help ease the prcbleaa of these children's conduct. 
Diaciplir-a ahculd not be left solely up to the L^jiividual ' i parents hit the ichocla 
ahoaid alflo play a part Ln diaciplL'Uiiq and foatering the child. Children with 
p^racntl prcbicra shculd not be neglected, either. Procyrama for etudenta with 
ip«cial need ahculd be inataUed. Pregnant teemir teenage mother a ^ l u i cida l 
students , abused children r and alcoholic teenager:! need to b« cared for, given 
attcrrtion to, ond halpod by atpci^ltinccd <itz^t mcfPiacro. 
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peers and I believe that gruat teachers are the fcundatlcn for 
in^prcvanont withLn the eda:ation system. Teachers moat bo awara oil the lAtaat 
teaching techaLquos and hc^ to apply them in tho claa arcana. Sana teachers do 
not enjoy teaching and have a dislike for children. These people do not l:elcrj7 
ill tha teachi:ig profeaai-sr* beciua* Uoey tcaUoiii aLuuwita fxuu liiamiiv?. This 
aecra to bo pruvalont all ever cur iiu'^-city schcois. In order for taachera 
to prcvide better educaticn to CAir pupils, we need progrsma to help tcachora 
teach mora effectively. 

Having a pcsitive sr^*it- teacher roLaticnah:.? is another baaia for effect- iva 
learning to take place. All Inner-city school students ccnaiat of a blend of 
different othnic badcgrcurjij . what these achoola need to do is create a nulti- 
othnic oirricalum. Tho schcol board ahcuid hire iroro minority group teachers 
GO the fltudfinta can naiata to thum better. We need minority teachers to lode 
up to afl role nxxlelsi Having a diffcsrcnt variaty of races of tcachora for 
gtxdfints to relate to vdll also enhanco the students' urge to laani. 

Another prcblen of Lnner-cit^/ schcola is th^t they havH limited cuppUes, 
equlpr^t and rescurcea. Sara of cur achcola lack th.a latent tccls and technology 
in cur icierca< math, and vocational deparsTBnts. Moch of the oquipmont ia 
Qbfloloto «id aa old aa e^-enty years. Too many textbcxska ara •ithar old and 
worr.i lacking current ideas and infonnaticHf or uaalcaa. For inatanca a aanior 
honcra oconcmica claaa dees not have a aaitabla econaaina taathock to prapam the 
atiaianta to paaa Lhe claaa. This kind of autuaticn lonitiTaa makaa it difficult 
to catcrohend what ia going cn in ceruin subjects. This ia not oniy a strain 
on the atvidenta but tho taachar as wall. Tho toachar ia tho ona that praparaa 
tha leasai arjd ahc*^ havB a suitable ecurca fron which to form his loaaon* 
ThaiBforai tho sfjdenta are deprived of tha halp they so ceaperataly need. 
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W^at cur flchoola require is monoy. Extra noney will give those ur-dar- 
priveleqed achoola a chance to tetter th£ education of their studenta. 
The atudenta who attend those financially poor echools feel that it is 
unfair that oufcurban srjdenta or otuda-ita in a wealthier cana:nity are 
getting a hotter education just because their schools can afford it* 
Mir/3ritie3 ohculd not be deprived of an equal education* 

Another prciilem cur schcola ia that there are f&fj acecialized 
ccursQii fcr the talented and giftad, cjr children need a racre versatile 
cjrrioilun. These cutatanding atudenta are pl^ed in average ar^ Banatinvefl 
lega-thzn^veracje ciaasea. We rrnat prcvida fcr those atudenta with mora 
challerjging ccuraea, oven if it requires extra cc;it fcocauae of amall size 
in aana of these prcgriTa . Wa should create an cpportr.uiity where all 
atudonta can esQcel. 

Since phynical education ia a muijt * fltudenta shjouid be acla to chooBc 
the apcrt of thair choice, such aa gynnaatics, football, handball, wiffle 
ball, or baaJtotbaU . All of these sports require exorciaa oo they vreuld 
be gettir-g the proper axcercisa and would be ncra interested in attiindir^ 
ejBir giTO claflues, Sane studcnra look at physical education as the warat 
thirjg in the worlds but if it was aanething they enjoyed then it would 
benefit tho BchDol as \s^l as the students. Mayt« lODrs schoola could hav« 
an outside area where srjientfl could participate in at least ens of thjMS 
sports activities « 
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We aIbo need to aolve tha problem of cvercxwding by conatructing new 
alternative Bchc»la. When thexB are mxe than the norml wount of atudenta 



difltractiona, thua ewppresainq education* 

Wa all nust treat tha preocnt situation vdth diligence and alacrity in 
order to rectify the problwjj of innor-city achcxjla. Students ail over the 
city art apprshensivo of tha future educaticn By«t«n in which our children 
will attend. This ia why I*n here, to urge you not to vacillate but to ac:: 
in a judicious manner concerning the funding of our achoola. ISiank you. 



in a particular classroon, this creataa a situation where t^ere are many 
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Chairman Owkns. Thank you very much, both of you. 
Let me be,i,nn by asking you, both of you attend a high school 
under the New York City Board oi Education; is that correct? 
Ms. SosA. That's correct. 
Ms. Ra(;lani). Yes. 

Chairman O vkns. So the high school is administered directly by 
the Board of Education; is that correct? 
Ms. SosA. Yes. 
Ms. Ra(jlani). Yes. 

Chairman Owkns. It's under a district school board; correct? 
Ms. SosA. Right. 
Ms. RAdLANi). Right. 

Chairman Owkns. So if you have problems receiving supplies 
and equipment is outdated, it s not that the locai school board is 
not functioning properly, it must be that the central board is— is 
that correct? 

Ms. SosA. Yes. 

('hairman Owkns. You mentioned several problems related to se- 
curity and safety and I was surprised to hear you say you wanted 
more guards in the schools, you want metal detectors, you want all 
these restrictive measures on the students. Do you think that's ab- 
solutely necessary? Are there any other things that you think will 
help the situation with respect to safety and security? 

Ms. RAdLANi). Yes. I think that undercover police and security 
guards 

Chairman Owkns. So you want undercover police in the school.'' 
Ms. Raofand. Yes, because there are too many drugs within the 
school system. I mean we should be protected while we're in school. 

Chairman Owkns, And you think it's that bad that you want 

Ms. RACii.AND. Yes, it is that bad. 

Chairman Owkns. What about safety, getting to and from school, 
is that still a problem? 

Ms. Ra(;lani>. Yeah, because a couple of times I was walking to 
the train and to get home, and saw a girl getting her earrings 
snatched. Why should she have to go through that just to go home? 

Chairman Owkns. The sixth goal of the President and the gov- 
ernment is to make our schools violence free and drug free. Are 
these two things interwoven? If we didn*t have the drug problem 
would we still have a violence problem? 

Ms. Ra(;i.ani). 1 think , . 

Chairman Owkns, The drugs are the cause of the problem o( vio- 
lence? 

Ms. Ra(;lani). Yeah, you could say that. But drug addicts do the 
crime because they need the money to get their drugs, so it's relat- 
ed. 

Chairman Owkns. Would there be violence if there were no drug 
problems? 

Ms. Ra(W.and. There would still be violence but there would be 
less violence. 

Chairman Owkns. Both of you complained about teachers not 
being qualified. Would you care to elaborate on that? Is there a 
pattern of unqualified teachers in high schools across the city, you 
think, or just your particular school? 



Ms. Ka(;kani). No^ it h in all schools. As I staU^d in my \m\)vx\ you 
will find tliat many stud(Mits— you talk amoiiK youi* iVicMuls— and 
ou will find that ihvW toachei's ai*o not only l(»aching their course 
ut they teach another cours(» that th<»y wcMen'l traint^d to- — 

Chairman Owkns. ihw of thv K(«iIs that we've stated is to niak(» 
our Nation first in math and sciunc(^ Do you have math t(»ach(»rs 
who are at least qualil'ied in the aiva of math, they took math in 
colleji(» and that's 

Ms. Ka(;lani). W(?II my school is a vocational school so matli is 
only tauKht to a c(Ttain (»xt(Mit. Hut the math that th(»y t(»ach is 
taught well. Hut, I think it should nion* (emphasized in schools that 
you nov{\ math or sci(»nc(» to att(Mid colh^^^c*. 

Chairman Owkns. You haw wnWy ta!k(»d al)out ihv |)(M*lbrmanc(^ 
oi' the .school. Ther(»'s a lot of talk in WashinKlon ahout ^I'l^linK 
students and hav(» tests to t(»st studcMits. Do you think schools 
ouKlit to l)e lo()k(»(l at and rt»vi(»we(l, test(»d thems(»lves as to how 
th(»y're serving studcMit.s? 

Ms. Kacw.ano. Yes. 

('Iiairman Owkns. There'd a Kradin^ system lor schools, lor 
principals. 

Ms. RA(;i.ANn. Yeah, becau.se tc^iclu^r mc^mlxM's ar(» th(» founda- 
tion of the school. They mak(» the curriculum for (»v(Myone, for th(» 
stud(Mits. And if they ar(» tc^sted and thought to h(» qualified, thc^n 
you'n* KoinK to hav(» a Ix^ttcM* (education, 

Chairman Owkns. Thank you vt^vy much. 

Ms. (Joodman, you h(»ard in(» (»arli(»r talk to Chanccdior al)out 
th(» v(»ry eml)arra.ssinK prohUMU we have* wh(»n we re|)r(»sent N(*w 
York ('ity in the Con^rt^ss, of N(»w York City not using largc^ 
amounts of Ked(»ral funds for th(» people^ of N(»w York ('ity. 

Would you say this is causc^d .solely hy the di.strict - you m(»n 
tioiK^d th(» fact that you wei*(* in this (listrict. Tlu* (^liaiiccdlor mc^n- 
tion(»(l he had to take* ovt^r a druK pr(»v(»ntion |)r<)Kram in this dis- 
trict in order to rnak(» it <)p(M•at(^ Is it a common occurr(»nce that 
Pedeial monic^s luv not used Ix^cause th(\v'r(» hassling ahout who's 
going to g(»t th(» jobs 

Ms. (Joodman. I think that Ixdbn^ \\r ariived. this particular 
Cliancc^lloi*, that was a wi<l(»si)read pi'oblcMn. I think he's done* a 
great dc^al to put policic^s in placc^ that no long(»r have tho.s(» situa- 
tions. I know th(Te has b(»(»n great movt^nent in glutting those* serv- 
ices down to cbildn^n wIumi th(\v n^ally n(»ed th(»m. 

(Miairman Owkns. Would you say in this district that the fed(»rab 
ly l'und(»d programs an* all being utili/(»(l to th(» full 

Ms. (lOoOMAN. Abs()lut(dy. We have a very, very good director of 
funding programs hen^ who is wry knowl(»dgeal)le about how to get 
tlie money to the .school. And also the (Miancc^lloi* was talking about 
.scli()()l-bas(»d management , 

Thei'e ar(^ 22 schools in this disti'ict. Fourteen of tluMii hav(» opted 
for .school-based m.'maged. Aiul th(^ business manager and the direc- 
tor of funding programs have* ha(i to i*(»vamp their budg(»tary regu- 
lations in Older to mak(^ sure tbt» monies do gt^t to the school And 
tli(\v've dom* that h(»r(^ in this distiic^ a?id we'ic* vov\ pioud ol 
that. 

Wliat tliese studeiits have |)ointe(| out is that W(» [iav(» a lot of 
prol)lems we an^ hc^giiming to add!'(\ss now. We talked about uidi- 
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censed teachers. One of the reasons that we have many people 
teaching that are unlicensed, particularly in math and science is— 
people come into teaching for a variety of reasons, one of which— 
for a lot of people— has been that they like children. 

But as far as financial rewards are concerned, we do not pay 
people what they deserve in terms of wanting to^ make this a 
career. And you find that people have to leave at 1^ o'clock, go take 
another job to su .ain themselves. One of our problems is that 
until you can get qualified people into every school situation, we're 
going to have a situation like— But it's very difficult when the pool 
of people out there, particularly for math and science, is very 
small. 

Chairman Owkns. Thank you very much. Mr. Ballenger. 

Mr. BAU.hNGEK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would just ask anybody. We were just discussing the redistrict- 
ing of the area and yet, the superintendent said that they're pick- 
ing up 18,()()() students this year or 2r),()()() next year. It doesn't 
sound right; does it? 

Chairman Owkns. Texas, California and Florida are getting all 
the congressmen. They must have a worse problem than we do in 
terms of increases. 

Mr. Ballknokr. It really doesn't make sense to me. Did the pop- 
ulation of New York increa.se in this last decade? 

(chairman Owkns. New York State population increased but only 
slightly compared to Texas, C'alifoniia and Florida. 

Mr. Skrkano. Well Texas and California have the same problem 
as Florida which is the more minority people you have, the greater 
the chance of an undercount. Except we think that our undercount 
was more severe then in some other places. 

Chairman Owkns. There are people who go to school who were 
not counted in the census. 

Mr. Skhrano. Exactly. ^ 

Mr. Ballkngkk. I come from North (Jarolina and we didn t have 
this problem. We allocate in North Carolina on the basis of the 
number of students. Is that the way the State of New York does it? 

Mr. Skrrano. Yes. 

Mr. Ballkngkh. I'm trying to get an education for myself be- 
cause I don't know a great deal about New York City schools. 
Standing room only in classes, that's against the law in North 
Carolina. I don't understand how that can be. 

Ms. (JooDMAN. School buildings are utilized differently than they 
were when these buildings were built 50 years ago. You have a 
number of different kinds of uses for rooms, so that takes the 
number of classroom seats and reduce.s it. Computers now. Thanks 
to Congressman Serrano, we do have computers in a number of our 
schools. 

We have a variety of other things going on. Group counseling. In 
some of our high schools we have day care centers for our pregnant 
teens. Schools are being utilized in different ways. Nobody would 
have thought that those utilization situations have to be— and 
that's one of the problems that we're having too. 

Mr. Ballkn(;kr. One more question and I'll quit. The funding— 
the bond issues and so forth that we do at home for building 
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schools and the schools are basically under the State so that the 
bond issues — the government doesn't charge. 

Is New York City over the school system, or is Nsw York City in 
the school system of New York; are there two separate entities as 
far as selling bonds and financing and so forth? 

Mr. Serrano. They are two separate entities except that the city 
controls the budget, and when you control the budget 

Mr. Ballenger. I understand. 

Ms. Goodman. And also we Ve had a study done which it shows i 
that for the last 10 years the percentage of tax levied funds that 
have gone into New York City schools, have consistently decreased. 
The city contribution has steadily declined over time. And that is 
what we're still talking about in terms of what you can buy for ^ 
what we get. 

Mr, Ballkngkr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And 
when you two come up in committee and want sympathy, Til guar- 
antee you ril give you sympathy. 

Chairman Owens. You made a public statement, we'll hold you 
to it. 

Mr. Serrano. Til be brief. Mr. Ballenger, just to touch on your 
comments because I know that they were sincere desires to under- 
stand the problem just the same way that I am not trying to 
become an expert on agricultural issues that I have never seen in 
the Bronx before. 

The biggest problem we have in areas like the South Bronx is 
the lack of understanding by most of America. At the expense of 
sounding like any president when they want to say nice things 
about the American people, if the American people actually knew 
the conditions that others live under and study under in this coun- 
try, the most conservative person would sympathize. 

The horror stories in this city about hallways being used to teach 
in, bathrooms being used as classrooms, and ciosets being used as 
mini-classrooms, I am sure would make someon»3 in Waukeegan, Il- 
linois who heard about it, say *That can't be." 

Another thing that we have to understand is hat every time we 
score an international victory, we directly invite more people to 
come to this country. We are now definitely Ihe .lumber one power 
in the world. Everybody is imitating our democracy because we just 
won a war. ^ 

This is a dangerous thing to say you misundfTstood. There are 
now a couple of thousand more people in Latin America, Africa, 
and other places that see New York and the United States as a 



Except that they do not go to Waukeegan and they do not go to 
Beverly Hills. They come to LA and San Antonio and spots in New 
Mexico, and most come to New York City. 

And the .sam;? people throughot.t the country who feel good about 
our victories, are the iirst ones who don't want to send these city 
extra dollars to deal with these problems. 

The big problem for Major and L and other people, is how do we 
let America know that we carry not only the burden of paying for 
the police protection of the United Nations building and all the 
diplomats and we don't get reimbursed for, but we also carry the 
wonderful burden— because we are not against people coming here, 



place to come. 
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wo all came here— of havin^^ to deal with all the victories this coun- 
try has and all the publicity that says that we are the greatest 
country on earth and this is where you should come. 

First of all, Ms. Goodman, I want to thank you lor bein^ here. 
She has known me since the days when 1 was a paraprolessional in 
the classroom in District 7. And I want to thank you studi>nts lor 
doin^ something that I never had an opportunity to do and that is 
to come before a congressional panel. I think you should take this 
experience, regardless of the fact that you will not leave here today 
with all the answers to the problems, and share it with your fellow 
students and classmates to let them know that it is possible to 
come before a congressional panel and that we intend to have more 
hearings in the future. 

We thank the Chairman for coming here and Mr. Ballenger for 
coming all the way from North ('ai'olina. 

Chairman Owkns. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 2:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjoui'ned.J 
I Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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WRriTI'N STA ir.MKNT Oh* MirilAHI. Kl.ir/NI'K AND AI.I AN Y COHHN 
Sub-(*onuniucc on SVIccl I-ducaticin Held Hearing on Suhslancc Al>usc 
New York (*ity. May 17. \W 

This lcstinu>ny is subtniltcd by Michael Klit/.nrr aiut Allan Y. C\)hcn. Michael Klit/.trr i.s a 
Scnitjr Research ^Scientist and Allan Y, C ohcn is President ami lixecmive Director at the Pacific 
Institute for Research anti I^valuatior;. a private, not-for-profit research firm that specializes in 
drug and alcoht)! abuse prevention. I'or the past do/en years. Dr. Klil/ner has written and 
conducted research on drug education and prcveruion programs. He lias been a consultant on 
drug education and its evaluatitui to the National Institute on Drug Abuse, National institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism. Office of Substance Abuse Prevention, United States I )c|>artnic!il 
of Iuiucatit)n. National Highway Trallic Safety Adniinistralit)n. and the Pan Anieiican Health 
Organization. He was the author of a chapter entitled '*An As.sessmeiit t)f the Research on 
School Hasrd I»rcveniion Programs" in the U.S. Department of lulucation's "Report U) 
(*ongress and the White House on the Nature and l-ffectiveness of Pederal, Stale, and Local Drug 
Prcvention/Iukication I'rogranw.' \)r. t'ohen is a loading v\pu; in sub\(ance abuse prevention, 
and for over twenty years, he has ct)nsultctl with l*etleral. State, and local aju'iicies on drug abuse 
policy and programs. He serves as Asst)ciale ltditt r t)f the Journal of Priman' Pfrvcntutfi and 
on the Hoard of I^irectors of the National Association ol Prevention Professionals. 

We will confine our comments to an analysis of the current, "drug tiee" and "no use" philosophy 
that underlies most, if not all, i*ederally funded drug prevention activities. 

It has iH'come common U) relcr to the goal of substance abuse prevention as achieving and 
maintaining "drug free" lifestyles or k'havior in a given population. 'Hius, one commonly hears 
of "drug free schools," a "drug lice work force," or the creating of "drug- free" /ones in 
communities, Since all psychoactive subsi;ince use involves risk, such goals are jnstifiahlc and 
are probably desirable. Moreover, (roiti a public policy perspective, the expectation is clearly 
defensible that students, workers, and comnuinity nieni'vrs will olwy the law and avoid the use 
of illegal drugs and the under-age use of alcohol. However, in practice, (he "drug-free" goal 
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appears to present some important roadblocks to effective responses to substance abuse. 

First, it must be noted that the goal of a "drug-free" society is a peculiarly American notion. 
Visiting scholars and practitioners from other countries often comment on this fact, noting that 
in other industrialized nations, a public health-based strategy of "control" - similar to that 
employed in the United States with regard to HIV infection - is much more common than a 
strategy of "eradication." Control strategies seek to limit the spread of a disease, while at the 
same time attempting to minimize its impact on those who are affected. 

Second, there is no research evidence of which we are aware that the drug-free philosophy is a 
more effective or productive basis for prevention planning than a philosophy that accepts that 
some use will occur and that seeks to minimize the consequences of that use. For that matter, 
there is little evidence that the drug free philosophy is more effective than the much maligned 
"responsible use" philosophy that was the basis of the earliest modern drug education programs. 
We do not wish to be construed as advocates of responsible use. Much more potent and 
dangerous substances are now available thaji were available in the 1960s, nu \ we do not believe 
one' can "responsibly" break laws, whatever one may think of them. V/e merely note that 
rigorous comparisons of the effectiveness of programs based on these various philosophies has 
not been attempted. 

Importantly, the goal of a "drug-free America" may ultimately be counterproductive because it 
is ohviously unattainable. Although significant down-turns in use are already being observed in 
.some populations, and although there is historical reason in ^uspect tliat these will continue, it 
is patent nonsense lo expect tliat the use of psychoactive su^ .jinces can be totally eradicated in 
America, Even if one limits the discussion tn drugs other dian alcohol, it is highly imlikely that 
all psychoactive substance use will cease. Of course, a "drug-free America" may be viewed as 
a vision or metaphor, but it is to be expected that die American public will eventually realize (if 
most have not realized already), thai diis goal can never be achieved. An ero.sion of public trust 
in the government's drug control efforts may result from this rcaliziition. 
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A more insidious aspect of the "dnig-frce" philosophy is that it leads to a simplistic view of the 
drug problem. Specifically, adherents to this philosophy sometimes distinguish only between 
non-users (good) and users (bad), and ignore the enormous diversity in the user population in 
terms of patterns of use and associated risk and problems. Once one removes the moral calculus 
of "non-user equals good, user equals bad," it becomes apparent that certain kinds of users pose 
very much more danger to themselves and others than do other kinds of users. 

Again, although there is no risk-free use, no informed person would argue that the occasional 
marijuana user poses the same risk to himself and society as docs the regular drug injector. 
These two groups of users require very different interventions and perhaps different objectives. 
We would like both users to stop, but if they refuse, we would very much like the injector to 
switch to another mode of administration, use clean works, or. at the very least, stop sharing 
needles. 

As a related point, there is a tendency ainong the most ardent "drug-free" advocates to be 
unconcerned about tJie safety of users. There is, of course, concern about the safety of others 
who come into contact with users (e.g., the victims of impaired drivers)> but there is a sometimes 
puzzling unwillingness to support programs such as needle exchange or designated driver 
programs, which could prevent a great deal of suffering. There is little evidence that such a 
policy saves more lives than it risks. 

There are several specific programmatic implications of the "drug-free" philosophy. First, there 
is currently an overemphasis on preventing the very first experimental use of alcohol and otlicr 
drugs. Tliis "no-use" orientation increasingly disallows educational and motivational incentives 
for the discontinuation of drug use among youth who have already experimented. For the 90% 
of high school seniors who have experimented with alcohol and the 50% that have experimented 
with dpjgs other than alcohol, "no-usc" curricula can become irrelevant. We believe that it is 
urgent that the progression from experimentation to more frequent and risky use not be ignored 
in prevention efforts. 
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Second, although it is rt.ear that prevention efforts must be supported by early intervention efforts 
such as student a.ssistance programs, the effectiveness of these early intervention efforts may be 
impaired in a "drug-free" school. In extreme instances, such programs may be resisted on the 
grounds that a drug-free school docs not, by definition, need early intervention services. 
Altematelyt when such programs do exist, the "drug-free" rhetoric may serve to stigmatize users, 
thus impeding early self-referral for services. 

Third, advocates of "no-use" and "drug-free" approaches have had a profound impact on the 
formation of school policies, leading to excessively punitive approaches. "Zero tolerance" school 
policies combined with uncritically applied expulsion may have a beneficial effect on statistical 
surveys of school alcohol and drug use. However, such policies remove high risk children from 
environments where they might be helped and protected, leaving them to further their educations 
on the streets. 

We believe that some '^f the momentum for the drug-free philosophy comes from an 
under timation of the sophistication of American children and adolescents. There appears to 
be .oncem that acknowledging that some use will occur will be construed by young people as 
. jndoning use. We certainly do not take such a stance with other attempts to guide young 
people *s behavior. We fully expect young people to understand that they must attend school (at 
least up to a certain age), although we readily acknowledge that truancy occurs. Similarly, 
although we expect young people to be safe and sane drivers, we require (less so than we 
probably ought) that automobiles and roads be designed to minimize the injuries caused in a 
crash. We also rather readily acknowledge that going 90 miles an hour is more dangerous than 
going 57, although both are technically illegal on most roadways. This continuum of U-affic 
safety risk is analogous to the continuum of risk associated with psycho-uctive substance use. 

We think it is, at the very least, an empirical question as to whether adolescents can understand 
and live with the inherent ambiguity in a philosophy that clearly communicates societal 
expectations on the one hand (young people should not use illegal drugs and should delay alcohol 
use until they are of legal age), and that allows that some use will occur and attempts to 
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minimize the consequences on the other. Moreover, we believe that the concept of a contiimum 
of risk can be introduced into drug prevention without conveying the message that use is 
acceptable. 

We believe that the drug-free philosophy has served some useful public policy purposes. It has 
symbolized a seriousness of purpose, and a commitment on the part of government, parents, 
educators, and concerned citizens to address drug problems. We further believe, however, that 
it is time to entertain a more realistic and honest approach, grounded in a public health 
philosophy, that seeks to contain drug use to the greatest extent possible, that is based on a 
continuum of risk, and that acknowledges the importance of minimizing the health consequences 
of use. 
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Wanser Green 
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Dear Ms. Green: 

During our May 17 testimony at the New York City hearing on 
drug prevention, I was asked a question by Representative 
Ballenger which X did not have sufficient Informat on to 
answer at the time. I agreed to provide a responfe for the 
record. The attached page contains both the question 
(paraphrased) and my answer. Please accept this for the 
hearing record. 

If you have any questions, please do not hesitate to call me 
at 275-5985. 

Sincerely, 



Robert York ' 
Acting Director 

Program Evaluation in Human Services Areas 
Enclosure 

ccj Representative Cass Ballenger 
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Don't the annual evaluations required of states under the Drug 
Free Schools and Communities Act provide evidence of what 
strategies are effective? 

No information was available during the period of our work, 
ending in fall 1990, on either drug education programs or 
recognition efforts to show the kind or quality of evidence of 
effectiveness that may be provided in the two kinds of 
evaluation reports required under the Act, First, the Drug 
Free Schools and Communities Act Amendments of 1989 for the 
first time directed each state to include the results of 
evaluation of the effectiveness of both state and local drug 
prevention programs in a required report to the Secretary of 
Education every two years. The department has contracted with 
Research Triangle Institute to collect the first set of these 
state reports and the results are not yet available. 

Second, each local program is required by the 1969 amendments 
to report annually to the state the results of evaluation of 
its effectiveness. This new provision was effective December 
12, 1969, so the first reports could have been due to the 
states starting in December 1990, Department officials told 
GAO they do not know whether the evaluation reports are being 
submitted or whether they provide evidence of effective 
strategies, since the department is not required by law to 
collect these evaluations and has no plans to do so. 
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